FEBRUARY, 1921. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCA TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTY-FIRST MEETING, 


IN SESSION AT HARRISBURG, 


DECEMBER, 1920, CONCLUDED. 


( tas proceedings of seventy-first meet- 

ing of the State Educational Asso- 
ciation were reported in part in the Janu- 
ary issue of The Journal. The address of 
Dr. Finegan on “ Pennsylvania’s Educa- 
tional Program,” Dr. Chambers, on Teach- 
ers’ Professional Organizations; of Dr. F. 
P. Graves and Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., on the 
history and development of our school sys- 
tem; of Supt. Charles S. Davis on the rise 
and rapid growth in recent years of our 
high schools; the text of the new constitu- 
tion and by-laws adopted at Harrisburg; 
and the proceedings well into the third of 
the fine meetings of the general sessions, 
with editorial matter of especial interest, 
were given at length, with papers read, be- 
fore the Association. These are continued 
and concluded, beginning with the address 
of Dr. Lee L. Driver, Director of Rural 
Education in the Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, upon 


SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania is one of the few states that 
has a definition of “Consolidation of schools” 
and a “ Consolidation school” upon its statute 
books. The General Assembly of 1919 en- 
acted the following: 

“That the following words and phrases, as 
used in this act, shall, unless a different mean- 
ing is plainly required by the context, have the 
following meanings: 

“Tt. ‘Consolidation of schools’ is the act of 
uniting two or more public elementary schools 
which prior to such union were maintained in 
separate buildings, and which after such union 
are housed in one school plant and taught by 
two or more teachers. 

“2. A ‘consolidated school” is a public ele- 
mentary school formed by uniting two or more 





public elementary schools which prior to such 
union were maintained in separate buildings, 
and which after said union is housed in one 
school plant and taught by two or more 
teachers. 

“3. A joint consolidated school is a con- 
solidated school maintained by the joint ac- 
tion of one or more school districts.” 

From the above it will be seen that if the 
several schools being united are all within a 
district the school is known as a “ Consoli- 
dated School.” If such schools are within two 
or more school districts the organization then 
becomes a “ Joint Consolidated School.” 

We were very much interested yesterday in 
hearing the development of, and praise for, the 
educational movement in Pennsylvania. As 
far back as 1901 a law was enacted that pro- 
vided for the centralization of township 
schools and the organization of township high 
schools. A few schools in the State were or- 
ganized under that act. This act, however, 
was repealed by the School Code of 1911. 

Among the many progressive measures con- 
sidered in the Code of 1911 were those that 
led to school consolidation. It was provided 

“That whenever graded schools can be 
made to accommodate the pupils of one or 
more ungraded schools, by consolidating said 
ungraded school or schools with another school, 
either graded or ungraded, it shall be the duty 
of the board of school directors to abandon 
the one-room school or schools, and, instead 
of repairing or rebuilding the one-room school- 
house or school houses, they shall erect a suit- 
able modern building for the purpose of con- 
solidating and properly grading all of the said 
schools.” 

Directors were also given the power to close 
any school and assign the pupils of such school 
to other schools, as they might see fit. They 
were also given the power to furnish transpor- 
tation if in their judgment it was necessary. 

The General Assembly of 1919, however, 
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made it obligatory upon the directors to close 
any school in a fourth class district, whenever 
the average term attendance of pupils regu- 
larly enrolled in such school is ten or less than 
ten. It is further made the “duty to assign 
the pupils of such school to other schools and 
provide transportation provided the children, 
lived one and a half miles or more from the 
assigned school. The Board of Directors have, 
however, the privilege of petitioning the State 
Board of Education to continue such a school 
if they do not deem it feasible to close it. The 
State Board of Education considers the peti- 
tion and makes such order as it seems best in 
Provision is also made for joint 


The State has obligated itself to pay half the 
cost of transportation when transportation is 
required to pupils who belong to a school that 
has been closed for lack of attendance. No 
appropriation was made, however, for the pay- 
ment of this obligation. The State obligates 
itself to transport pupils to a consolidated 
school if they reside at a greater distance than 
one and one-half miles from the school. Suffi- 
cient appropriation was made to pay this 
transportation. 

The matter of transportation is the one most 
frequently objected to. This, however, is one 


of administration and is solved where direc-. 


tors give it proper thought and attention. For 
example, we saw in Lebanon County only last 
week a truck that carries sixty children and 
carries them in comfort. When such trans- 
portation or equally good horse-drawn trans- 
portation is provided the objections will be 
completely eliminated. 

The development of school consolidation 
based upon the acts of assembly above men- 
tioned may be seen from the following data 
gathered from regular reports to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and answers to a 
questionnaire sent to all County Superintend- 
ents. Reports were received from all counties 
execepting one. From these data it is shown 
that 9,047 one-room schools were in session in 
the Commonwealth during 1919-1920 and that 
with the exception of the one county, Union, 
8,885 are in session in the present year, indi- 
cating that 612 have been closed. 

The reports shown -that during 1919-1920, 
II92 one-room schools had an average term 
attendance of ten or less than ten. Of these 
schools 658 were ordered continued for one 
year only, by the State Board of Education. 
This would show that 534 of the 612 one-room 
schools were closed for lack of attendance. It 
is held by the Legal Department that if a school 
has been closed for lack of attendance that it 
is closed permanently and can be continued 
from year to year only upon an order from 
the State Board of Education. Hence, it will 
be necessary for the directors of such schools 
to petition from year to year if such schools 
are to be continued. The policy of continuing 
such schools has been very liberal, due to the 
fact that in many communities the law wasn’t 
understood and the lack of appropriation to 
pay half the cost of the transportation. 

The Department is mindful of the fact that 
there are hundreds of places in the State in 
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which it will be necessary to continue one- 
room schools because of impassible mountain 
roads, and distances which children would have 
to travel. Where conditions of this kind ob- 
tain it is the purpose of the Department to 
insist that the schools be made the very best 
possible under the circumstances. 

After talking with County Superintendents 
and directors and advising with them, we be- 
lieve it will be possible to close at least 6,000 
of the 9,947 schools that were maintained last 
year. It is easy to see the effect this will have 
upon the teacher situation. Ordinarily it takes 
about sixty per cent. as many grade teachers 
under consolidation as under the one-room 
system, depending, of course, upon the size of 
the schools closed. 

There are at the present time one hundred 
and thirteen approved consolidated schools 
within the State. Very few of these schools, 
however, were organized for the real purpose 
of consolidation. Most of them have been es- 
tablished through necessity arising from 
growth of communities and the diminution 
of adjacent schools, the destruction of school 
buildings or other local causes. 

There are a few counties, such as Crawford, 
Berks, Bradford, Elk, Montgomery and Tioga, 
that may be considered as pioneers in this 
movement in the State. 

The people of the State have, during the 
last year, responded to the program of school 
consolidation in a way that has surprised even 
the most hopeful and ardent believers in bet- 
ter rural schools. It has generally been 
thought that because of the streams, condi- 
tion of the roads, mountains and storms that 
consolidation could not be carried on except- 
ing in the more favored places. Our records 
show that there are very few counties that 
have not made some progress in the line of 
school consolidation. As was said a moment 
ago, there are many places where it will be, 
for reasons given, impossible, but it must also 
be remembered that those places are not 
nearly so numerous as might be at first 
thought, supposed. 

The policy of the Department is not to force 
consolidation upon any community. It should 
be started by local initiative. Consolidation, 
like all other movements for community good, 
must come from a spirit within demanding 
better conditions. The Department, however, 
stands ready at all times to encourage in 
every way possible such a movement, the su- 
periority of which is well established. There 
are very few people, indeed, who have given 
the subject unbiased serious study who have 
not come to the conclusion that practically all 
school people have come to, that is, that the 
solution of the rural schools lies in its en- 
largement which must of necessity be brought 
through consolidation. Objections will, of 
course, arise to it. These objections nearly 
always come through ignorance, prejudice, 
biased sentiment or selfishness, all of which, 
of course, must be taken into consideration. 
No movement worth while could ever be begun 
if it waited for the removal of all objections 
before beginning. 

As we have said before; there are places 
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where it is not feasible, due to mountains, 
roads, and streams, but after all the greatest 
objection to the whole movement is the ob- 
jector who, wherever he is found, is built upon 
the same plan with the same stock objections 
usually unwarranted by either theory or fact. 
It might be said, however, that when consoli- 
dation is once established this same individual 
becomes its most enthusiastic supporter. 

Yesterday we heard that splendid paper in 
which the wonderful power and influence of 
Thaddeus Stevens in saving the public school 
law was discussed. It was intensely interest- 
ing. The objections offered at that time to 
free public schools are practically the same as 
those offered at the present time to consoli- 
dated schools. In fact, if you were to take the 
discussion of that time and substitute “Con- 
solidated School” for “Free Public School” 
you would think you were reading a modern 
speech for or against forward school move- 
ment. 

As we have said, the response to the move- 
ment over the entire State has been very grati- 
fying. There are at the present time some- 
thing like ten projects involving from nine 
hundred to twelve hundred children each. 
Some of these are to be found in district 
schools alone. Some involve boroughs and 
districts, while some involve one or more dis- 
tricts and boroughs. It would be impossible 
at this time to mention all the counties inter- 
ested, but it would be fitting to say that Ches- 
ter County has five or six projects on way. 
Washington County at least eight, one of 
which involves practically the high school ad- 
ministration of the entire county. Allegheny 
County has no less than ten or twelve and only 
this morning a letter has arrived from a sec- 
retary of a board of that county stating that 
they had purchased six and three-fourths acres 
of land upon which to locate a school. Craw- 
ford County has a number of consolidated 
schools and new projects, the one at Spartans- 
burg being one of the most typical of the 
State. The directors there have purchased 
something like five or six acres of ground 
upon which is a splendid house large enough 
to be converted into a double teacherage. 
Franklin County has five or six projects, one 
of which is in Peters Township where the di- 
rectors have purchased’seven acres of ground 
upon which is a farm home and an orchard 
of about thirty thrifty bearing trees. 

Berke, Fayette, Dauphin, Bedford, Mont- 
gomery, Bucks, Adams, Westmoreland, Blair, 
Columbia, Luzerne, Lackawanna, Lawrence, 
Beaver, York, Cumberland, Perry, Center and 
Northumberland counties might be especially 
mentioned for projects now under way, al- 
though there are others that are doing quite a 
great deal. There are no less than seventy- 
five projects now in process of construction 
with probably one hundred and fifty other 
probable plants. 

There are some very serious hindrances to 
this movement at the present time. There are 
no less than ten districts of the State whose 
directors have said they are ready at any time 
to pass resolutions to put the wheels in mo- 
tion that will bring about consolidation if any- 
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one can show them how to finance the building 
and equipping of the school. It is not due to 
the fact that people do not want a higher and 
better type of school but simply, under the law, 
they have no way by which the problem can be 
financed. It is certainly a phase of the prob- 
lem that will challenge the initiative and best 
thought of all interested in the movement. 

We receive many letters from practically 
every part of the State concerning this move- 
ment. There are very few letters that do not 
contain such mention of money. Yesterday 
we received a typical one that said, “I am for 
it if you can show me how we are going to 
save money.” Another letter states, “It will 
cost more for these better schools than the old 
system, why should we make the change?” 
We are very glad that we cannot show how 
better schools will cost less money. Better 
school will cost more money and while we are 
not able to show that it will save money, we 
are able to show that it will save boys and girls. 

The Commonwealth is interested in every 
boy and girl within it. It is as interested in 
the boy and girl in the mountain as it is in- 
terested in the ones who live in the valley. 

It seems to us that when it comes to the so- 
lution of the school problem with consolida- 
tion or one-room schools that it should not 
be a matter of dollars and cents but a question 
of how can our children be made better than 
they otherwise would be. 

Pennsylvania is responding to this move- 
ment in a way that indicates beyond question 
that in a short time it will take high rank— 
where it should be—in its rural schools. 


Miss Zoe Hirt, of Erie, read the follow- 
ing paper on the 


CLASSIFICATION AND PROMOTION ON THE BASIS 
OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Before attempting to discuss “ classification 
and promotion,” let us spend a few moments 
with the term “intelligence.” A little child 
who had just passed her first birthday, not yet 
able to walk without holding to something, 
wanted to follow some one whom she had seen 
pass out of the room. The door had been 
closed, but left unlatched. The child went to 
the door and tried for several minutes to pick 
it open with her finger tips. At last she turned 
and looked about the room until she spied a 
case-knife lying on a window-sill on the oppo- 
site side of the room. Steadying herself 
against the wall, she walked around to the win- 
dow, picked up the knife, retraced her tod- 
dling steps, and, after a good deal of patient 
effort with the end of the knife blade, suc- 
ceeded in opening the door. Then she dropped 
the knife upon the floor, and upon hands and 
knees, hurried in pursuit of her friend. 

The opening of that door was an intelli- 
gence test for that little child, and she pos- 
sessed all the necessary equipment to pass the 
test. She demonstrated her ability to solve 
what for her was a new problem. Thus de- 
fined, intelligence is a congenital capability, 
the performance level of which should be 
steadily raised by educational procedure. It 
is but one of many very desirable capabilities, 
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but, possibly, the one which counts for most 
in making one’s way through life. 

Systems of formal education are concerned, 
for the most part, with methods and devices 
for giving training and practice in observa- 
tion, description, discrimination, analysis, syn- 
thesis, definition, and classification. For those 
who have all the necessary mental capabilities 
to begin with, such training and practice may 
result in the desired intellectual organization. 
But for children who lack any of the capa- 
bilities fundamentally essential to intellectual 
pursuits, attempts at such training are always 
futile, and often positively demoralizing. 

In order to proceed intelligently with the 
education of any child, we should have relia- 
ble means of determining his capabilities when 
he enters the first grade in school. We should 
classify and promote all along the line on the 
basis of native and acquired abilities. 

Until very recently, all tests used in our 
schools were devices either for testing the 
efficiency of memory—as in all information 
tests—or for testing skill in analytic or syn- 
thetic reasoning. Standardized educational tests 
have brought new light, but they reveal only 
intellectual attainment and progress, and effi- 
ciency in intellectual processes. We believe 
that there are intelligent people who lack capa- 
bilities essential to intellectual acquisition. We 
know of no group tests in which such people 
could do justice to themselves. 

Some of the gravest problems with which 
educational systems must copé today, grow out 
of the enforcement of the compulsory school 
attendance laws. We have, on the one hand, 
the universally accepted principle that educa- 
tion is essential for all citizens in a successful 
democracy. On the other hand, we have the 
fact that all children are not educable in any 
academic sense of that term. And thus the 
intelligence of educators is being put to a very 
real test. Have we the ability to solve the 
problem of educating “all the children of all 
the people?” Every boy and girl more than 
two years over-age for grade in our school 
rooms (unless there be a very reasonable ex- 
planation for the retardation) is a living testi- 
mony to our failure in this intelligence test. 

Before the days of compulsory education 
laws, we had these overage boys and girls 
sitting in all grades up to, and including the 
fifth, Now we may find them in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades as well. Some of 
these boys and girls are really feeble-minded. 
Others are intelligent, though intellectually un- 
educable. Still others are simply the victims 
of educational treatment never adapted to their 
peculiar needs. Each of these groups should 
have entirely different consideration. 

One of the disconcerting facts connected 
with certain cases of pronounced retardation 
in our public schools is that some of those we 
teachers once branded as dullards and defect- 
ives display abilities approximating genius 
when they begin to cope with problems in 
after-school life. 

A year ago last September, I began work as 
Student Counsellor in a new Junior High 
School opened within the bounds of a popu- 
lous Polish community of Erie. A public high 
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school so close to their homes, and the news 
that the new school would provide vocational 
education enticed to our school many Polish 
boys and girls who had finished the sixth grade 
in their parochial schools. The more than six 
hundred pupils who were enrolled in our 
school came from six grammar schools and 
nine parochial schools located within the East 
Junior High School district. I spent much of 
my time during the first semester helping to 
make adjustments. I found the Binet-Simon 
Tests the most satisfactory means of deter- 
mining the grade and course of study for a 
student who had not had any public school ex- 
perience before coming to us. But it requires 
at least one hour to give a Binet-Simon Test 
and only one pupil can be tested at a time. 
Before I was half-way through with my at- 
tempt to solve the problems on hand, we were 
at the end of the semester and another troop 
of seventh grade beginners was about to swoop 
down upon us. 

It was finally decided that all pupils enter- 
ing our school in February, 1920, should be 
siven some kind of a standardized examination 
to aid us in making adjustments after they 
came to us. We selected the Otis Group In- 
telligence Scale as our instrument for meas- 
uring, because we believed it to be one of the 
best group tests available for our purpose. 
While it is not an intelligence test according 
to our definition of the term, it is a well stand- 
ardized scale for measuring intellectual prog- 
ress. It proved to be a reliable “ rough sieve.” 

On Thursday, January 29, 142 pupils (70 
girls and 72 boys) met me in the large study 
hall of our Central High School building, one- 
half of them in the morning and the other 
half in the afternoon. It took about one hour 
and fifteen minutes to give the test to each 
group. I followed, in minute detail, the in- 
structions that accompanied the test. The at- 
titude of the children was most fortunate. 
They seemed to enjoy themselves. 

One boy whom we placed in Section 7B1 
was 14 years 8 months old when he came to 
us, and his score gave him a mental age of 13 
years 10 months. Still another boy 11 years 
7 months old, scored at the level of 13 years 
11 months. These two cases demonstrate very 
clearly what some psychologists term the 
“Mental Age Fallacy.” As educable material 
the 10 year 8 months old boy is infinitely su- 
perior to the 15 year 6 months old boy, whereas 
there was a difference of only one month in 
their mental ages on the Otis Scale. The older 
boy now has a working certificate. 

A few pupils objected to our classification. 
One girl wept because not one of her grade 
school friends was put in the same section 
with her (Section 7B1). We promised to 
place her wherever she wished to go if she 
were still unhappy at the end of a month. We 
heard no further complaint from her. In an- 
other case, a girl whose score in the Otis tests 
placed her near the end of Section 7B4, got the 
idea that she was in a section that was liable 
to be sent back to the grade school at any mo- 
ment. We had taken into this section several 
pupils from the same school from which she 
came—pupils whose grade school teachers had 
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not recommended for promotion, but had 
told them that they might be given a trial in 
the Junior High School. The parents of that 
girl interviewed Superintendents, Principals, 
teachers, and members of the School Board 
until enough pressure was brought to bear 
upon us to cause us to place the girl in an- 
other section. To make absolutely sure of her 
place in our school, she went to summer school 
and secured a recommendation for promotion 
to one of our 8B sections. On the Binet- 
Simon Scale she measured 9 years 1 month, 
and on the Otis Scale 8 years 11 months. 
Thus she was deprived of one of the most val- 
uable services our Erie School System has at- 
tempted to render her, viz., the adaptation of 
instruction to her particular type of need. 

Our teachers all knew that this 7th grade 
class was divided and classified according to 
rank in the Otis tests. Some were not alto- 
gether optimistic as to the arrangement. Now, 
none except the teachers of mathematics ques- 
tion the advantages of our system of classifi- 
cation. There seems to be almost no correla- 
tion between pupils’ scores in the Otis tests 
and their mathematical ability. The correla- 
tion is very high for English and History. 

Whenever the teachers of two academic 
subjects recommend the change of a pupil from 
one section to another, we take the matter into 
serious consideration at once, and by means of 
a variety of tests, endeavor to determine what 
the best interests of the child demand. If as 
many as three teachers recommend the change, 
we make it without any further investigation. 
In three or four cases we have given part-time 
schedules to over-age pupils in order to hold 
them in school a while longer, and that has 
necessitated shifting about from one section to 
another, somewhat irregularly. With the ex- 
ception of such cases, it has so happened that 
all changes have been made one way or the 
other between sections 1 and 2, or between 
sections 3 and 4. 

While the highest correlation between Otis 
scores and class standings is in the case of 
Section 1 in history, studying this semester 
with a teacher who has none of the other 7th 
grade sections, I am sure that the abilities 
necessary for a high score in the Otis tests are 
those that make it possible for a pupil to suc- 
ceed in an English class. So I have kept in 
rather close touch with what has been going 
on in the English classes of Sections 1, 2, and 
4 studying with the same English teacher. 
That teacher is very enthusiastic over our 
method of classification of those pupils, and 
she can give good reasons for the faith that 
is in her. She recognizes a fine morale per- 
meating each of her 7th grade classes—a con- 
dition she knows, from repeated experiences, 
cannot exist when pupils with the mental 
equipment of eight year olds are pitted against 
those with the equipment of superior adults, 
She says, furthermore, that one of the things 
that have tried her very soul throughout her 
teaching experience, has been the necessity of 
letting some pupils slide through from day to 
day with unfinished tasks, because she realized 
that the tasks set were beyond the limits of 
their abilities, and at the same time seeing 








other members of the class forming habits of 
inattention and idleness, because the tasks set 
were so far short of their abilities. Our method 
of classification gives her pupils of such nearly 
equal intellectual equipment that she can as- 
sign work that can be finished by all in about 
the same length of time. Then, too, no one in 
these sections is forming habits of failure, and 
no one is discouraged because he cannot do as 
well as the majority of his class. Enrichment 
of content, rather than acceleration through 
the grade has been the policy of our teachers 
with those of this class capable of doing the 
maximum amount of work. 

The teachers of the manual arts classes, in 
all cases except that of drafting practice, con- 
sider Section 7B2 the best workers. The do- 
mestic arts teachers say that Section 4 are the 
best house-cleaners. In drafting practice Sec- 
tion 1 does the best work and Section 3 the 
poorest. The drawing of Section 4 is, on the 
whole, better than that of Section 1, but the 
members of that section find it very hard to 
follow written or oral directions, and they 
cannot grasp theory at all. Several pupils in 
Section 4 excel in penmanship. 

A year ago last September, 7th grade pupils 
entered our school and were grouped accord- 
ing to the schools from which they came. As 
new pupils applied for admission to that class 
during the year, they were placed in the section 
having the most room for them. The total en- 
rollment in that grade for the year was 153. 
Of those, 37 left with working certificates be- 
tween September, 1919, and September, 1920. 

It is now eleven months since the second 
7th grade class entered our school—the one 
we Classified upon the basis of the Otis tests. 
There have been 162 of them, and 15 of them 
have secured working certificates. Thus we 
have 24 per cent. of 163 unclassified 7th graders 
leaving school to go into industry, as over 
against 9.2 per cent. of the 162 pupils in our 
classified 7th grade. We look upon this as 
the most eloquent argument in favor of our 
experiment. 

Because of crowded conditions in our partly 
finished building, we have not admitted a 7th 
grade class since last February. With the class 
that will come to us next February, we plan to 
use the Otis tests, but we shall modify, some- 
what, our system of classification. We shall 
endeavor to make more careful investigation 
in cases of over-age pupils by means of various 
tests, so that we may place them where their 
best interests will be served. We hope to find 
a more satisfactory basis for grouping the new 
pupils for work in mathematics. We are not 
weeping for more worlds to conquer—such 
worlds are fairly singing about our ears as 
sang the morning stars Job tells about. 

Without some very radical changes in the 
eight grade precedents established thus far in 
the Junior High Schools of our city, we shall 
fail disastrously when we come to lead our 7th 
grade sections to take the next step. All will 
go well with the pupils of Sections 1 and 2, 
but the mortality rate among those of Sections 
3 and 4 will be high during the next year. 
But. even then we shall feel that this year’s 
work was well worth while, both for the ad- 








vancement of educational interests in general 
in Erie, and for the individual welfare of the 
boys and girls with whom we made the ex- 
periment. 

We have placed the entering wedge for the 
scientific testing and classification of all pu- 
pils in our intermediate grades, and we hope 
that the day is not very far distant when some 
such a system will extend down through our 
primary grades. Indeed, one principal in our 
school system gave the Binet-Simon tests to 
all children who passed from the kindergarten 
in her school to the first grade this last Sep- 
tember, and classified those children on the 
basis of the results of the tests. We hope we 
have done something to help in hastening the 
coming of the time when impossible tasks will 
be eliminated from our curriculum for chil- 
dren having limited mental equipment, and 
when there will be substituted for such chil- 
dren other tasks which will employ and edu- 
cate the abilities they have. 

We hope that systems of formal education 
everywhere will soon come to give as careful 
consideration to the intelligence of children 
as they now give to the capabilities that insure 
intellectual acquisition. Vocational education 
would be the thing we are looking for if it 
did not have to be “academized” and “ intel- 
lectualized” in the attempt to convince its 
opponents that it is cultural. As organized at 
present, vocational education demands the same 
mental equipment as do academic subjects. It 
offers but little to the many intellectually un- 
educable boys and girls of our land who are 
endowed with intelligence enough to do a great 
and important part of the world’s work, and 
who are doing it, even though formal educa- 
tion does so little for them. 


Dr. S. H. Layton, Superintendent of the 
Schools of Altoona, presented the important 
subject of 

THE EVENING SCHOOL. 


America has not yet fully realized the value 
of the evening school. It should become a 
universal opportunity for all citizens of the 
Republic. The use of this opportunity by 
adults is a measure of their real desire for 
physical, mental and spiritual growth. 

It is not my mission here to discuss the 
reasons why our people are not more eager 
for education. I may however suggest that 
it may be due to the fact that we have been 
over-emphasizing memory facts in our day 
schools, and testing under the machinery of 
uniform examinations until there is developed 
a serious condition of mental dyspepsia. The 
remedy for this condition is in schools having 
due regard for individual differences in peo- 
ple and in the freedom of growth of each 
through following his own proper interests 
and talents. Here then is the useful field of 
the evening school. It opens its doors to who- 
soever has adequate desire to enter in. Under 
our Pennsylvania laws there are only two re- 
strictions: that the entrant must be over six- 
teen years of age and not enrolled in a day 
school. Otherwise the doors open to people 
of all conditions of wealth, education, race 
or color. Although Altoona has only about 
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ten per cent of foreign born population, last 
year in the Evening School there were Jews, 
Poles, Swiss, Greeks, Italians in Americaniza- 
tion classes, and Americans of many types in 
other lines of work. 

We conform to the law in operating eighty 
nights, running on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays from 7:30 to 9:45 in three periods 
of forty-five minutes each; the academic sub- 
jects reciting forty-five minutes and the vo- 
cational classes running three forty-five 
minute periods. After due advertising in 
newspapers, circulars, etc., the organization is 
effected in the main in one evening. The 
teachers of the various subjects are seated at 
tables which are placarded with the subjects 
taught and the registration takes place there 
in conference with the teacher of the class. 
The fees are then paid to the Secretary and the 
cards receipted. Organization evening is not 
considered one of the eighty evenings. 
Teachers are paid extra for that night. On 
the first evening of the school therefore we 
are ready to proceed with class work. 

Twenty enrollments in any subject will 
justify forming a class. Average attendance 
must be kept to fifteen or above. When a 
class falls below an average attendance of 
fifteen for five evenings the class automati- 
cally stops unless the class by arrangement 
with the teacher and superintendent agrees to 
make up the deficit in the teacher’s pay. 
Teachers are paid on a basis of $1.00 per 
period for an average attendance of fifteen, 
plus two cents per period per capita above 
that number up to forty, when the class is 
divided. The per capita payment helps 
teachers to show a little more sympathy to- 
ward students and therefore holds them in 
class better. 

Enrollment by Subject, 1919-20: Spanish 30 
enrolled, per cent of attendance, 75; French 
30, per cent 80; Sewing 80, per cent 70; Ma- 
chine Shop 33, per cent 64; Automobile Con- 
struction 48, per cent 61; Mechanical Drawing 
56, per cent 63; Shorthand 73, per cent 72; 
Typewriting 130, per cent 70; Bookkeeping 
30, per cent 81; Arithmetic 45, per cent 90; 
Spelling and Penmanship 30, per cent 83; 
History of Art 25, per cent 80; English 42, 
per cent 84; Dietetics 21, per cent 87; Solid 
Geometry 16, per cent 67; Plane Geometry 
22, per cent 83; Sociology 15, per cent 93; 
Psychology 21, per cent 91; Chemistry 17, 
per cent 83; Americanization 146, per cent 
75. Total enrolled 928, percentage of attend- 
ance 75. 

During the term 1918-1919 in addition to 
the above classes we had millinery, music, 
radio and domestic science. As you realize 
exactly the same classes are not run year 
after year. There will be certain constants 
and certain variants. This year, for instanct, 
we have an enrollment of forty-seven_ in 
acetylene welding and sheet metal work. This 
class will start immediately after the Holi- 
days. 

In connection with the evening school we 
have also been running University Extension 
Courses for credit. 

For the past three years we have also run 
a course of free public lectures; for two years 
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by Dr. Earl Barnes and for one year by Prof. 
Charles Zueblin, with an attendance of fifteen 
hundred. This attendance is not included in 
the evening school enrollment as shown, al- 
though supported by school funds, by the 
Chamber of Commerce, College Women’s 
Clubs and other organizations. 

Americanization classes for men and women 
were maintained in five different centers: A 
class of Jewish women in Garfield School, 40 
enrolled; class of Polish men in the Polish 
synagogue, 16 enrolled; class of Polish 
women in the Polish synagogue, 18; class of 
Italian men in Mt. Carmel School, 18; class 
of Italian men in Jefferson School, 22; class 
of Italian women in Jefferson School, 20; and 
a mixed class in the evening school held ia 
the High School. 

Fees—The financial management of the 
evening school requires some planning in the 
interest of the taxpaper. For instance when 
a minimum enrollment of twenty is required 
to start a class it was, under our former plan 
of charging no enrollment fee, very easy for 
some enthusiasts to get their friends to enroll 
in a class merely to get it started and then 
drop out. Strict enforcement of the average 
attendance rule would soon close the class. 
To check this tendency we conceived the idea 
of charging an enrollment fee of one dollar 
to be returned at the end of the session to 
those having seventy-five per cent attendance. 
This has had a beneficent effect in securing a 
purposeful group of students in the classes. 
It also contributes a considerable sum to the 
maintenance of the school and tends to in- 
crease the per cent of attendance. 

Fees are charged as follows in the various 
courses: Machine Shop, $5.00 per term, ma- 
terials included; Domestic Science, $3.00 per 
term, material included; Typewriting, $3.00 
per term; Penmanship, $0.50 per term; Me- 
chanical Drawing, $2.00 per term; Auto Con- 
struction, $8.00 per 20 lessons; Elementary 
Electricity, $8.00 per 20 lessons. Millinery 
and sewing classes furnish their own ma- 
terials. Non-resident tuition $8.00 per term 
per subject per period. 


Financial Statement (1919-20). 


Net Receipts: Machine Shop, $121.50; 
Typewriting, $173.50; Penmanship, $0.75; 
Mechanical Drawing, $82.25; Auto Construc- 
tion, $207.45; Electrical, $42.50; Non-resident, 
$3.00; Enrollment, $284.00; Probable income 
from Smith-Hughes fund, $330.32; Dietetics, 
$0.03. Total receipts, $1,254.30. 

Expenditures: Salaries of teachers, etc., 
$2,294.89. Cost to District (not including 
fuel), $1,040.50. Total, $2,294.88. The District 
therefore paid only 45 per cent of the total 
outlay. Books do not constitute an item of 
expense to the District as they are sold to 
the students. 

Stabilization—It is quite evident to those 
experienced in evening school work that 
stabilization is quite essential with a certain 
class of students. This class lacks concen- 
tration of purpose and definiteness of will. 
Their fickleness would tend to make a very 
loose organization of the evening school. It 
was to check this tendency that we charged 





the enrollment fee, with its return upon 
seventy-five per cent attendance. This was 
the first stabilizing factor we set in operation. 
The second was to have established unit 
courses in all vocational work and a definite 
unit of instruction for academic subjects. 
This has not been fully accomplished as yet, 
but it is our purpose so to operate. This will 
enable us then to reach the third stabilizing 
factor, namely, to give to all persons com- 
pleting the unit courses and the definite units 
of instruction a certificate of work done. We 
are therefore passing into a well-organized 
institution in the following ways:—(1) 
Through the sifting out of the purposeful 
students; (2) Through emphasis on regular- 
ity and continuity of attendance; (3) Through 
establishing unit courses; and (4) Through 
certificates of merit to those completing the 
courses. 

The Field—We need a more adequate 
vision of the possibilities of the evening 
school. The field is white and readv for the 
harvest. The average person completing his 
education in 1918 had attend school for only 
1076 days. This is equivalent to a little less 
than six years of schooling of 180 days each. 
If this were continuous it would be equal to 
three calendar years of schooling. Mortality 
statistics show that the expectation of life 
after the age of five is almost 57 years. The 
average child, therefore, attends school for 
only one-nineteenth of his remaining life time. 
Taking 160 days as the average length of the 
school year in the United States as a whole, 
the average child enrolled attends only 120 
days, or three-fourth of his time. Twenty- 
five per cent of his time on the basis of the 
school term is wasted. But on the basis of 
the all-year school of 240 days 50 per cent of 
his time is lost to education. On the Ayres 
basis of 2do days for a school term, Pennsyl- 
vania measures up (1918) to 56 per cent, or 
112 days. On the basis of the all-year school 
of 240 days Pennsylvania (1918) measures 
up to 46 per cent only. 

To put it in another way, on the basis of 
the Ayres standard of 200 days Pennsylvania 
is wasting by non-attendance about 30 million 
of dollars annually (1918). On the basis of 
the all-year school of 240 days the state is 
losing 37 millions annually by non-attendance. 
Such educational losses are appalling! 

Irregularity of attendance, too short a 
school term, the idleness of buildings erected 
and equipped at big outlays—these are monu- 
ments of inefficient management and short- 
sighted policy. With 5,000,000 children out 
of school daily in America, with an average 
of only 120 days for the term, with buildings 
idle about 16 hours out of every 24 of the day, 
two days of the week not open at all, and on 
the average closed entirely three months or 
more of the year, we can not justify our boast 
of giving ourselves to education. 

We are a nation of a hundred and six 
millions of people within the states, but our 
public school enrollment in the first six grades 
is 17 millions, in the seventh and eighth 
grades 3 millions, in the high school 2 millions, 
in the normal schools 114 millions and in the 
colleges a half million, a total of approxi- 
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mately 24 millions. The great bulk of our 
population—63,000,000 working people, under 
50 years of age—left school, as the average 
goes, by the end of the sixth grade. Gen. 
Hahn and his assistants after examining more 
than a million soldiers in the recent draft 
said, “The average education among ll 
American adults is only the sixth grade,”—a 
nation of “sixth graders!” Yes, we have 
the college bred, but these are offset by the 
deplorable fact that 24.9 per cent of our popu- 
lation are actually illiterate. 

I would not discount one bit the excellent 
work of the schools in the first six grades, 
but every one must realize that this is largely 
a period when the tools of an education are 
to be mastered. This is not a period of edu- 
cation in its true sense. This is not a period 
of adequate knowledge, training, and dis- 
cipline for citizenship. It is not a period that 
can train adequately for civic duties and re- 
sponsibilities. It is not a period by any means 
that can develop occupational efficiency. 

hen then are they to get these essentials 
of civic efficiency, economic value and demo- 
cratic participation? Are they to go on en- 
during the ignorance, the suffering, the mis- 
understanding, the jealous unrest that come 
from inadequate preparation for life’s tasks? 
Shall not this nation of justice, this land of 
equality of rights, at public expense, redeem 
the masses from mental mortality, reveal the 
human potentialities, and fire the souls of the 
millions with hopes yet unrealized? Shall we 
not through the evening school give oppor- 
tunity for vocational improvement that will 
make more secure “the daily bread,” as well 
as increase the skill of the nation? Shall we 
not offer gymnastic recreation and health op- 
portunities that will redeem the bodies of 
men from disease and keep the three millions 
daily from beds of sickness and economic 
loss? Shall we not enhance the social op- 
portunities of the masses in a way yet un- 
realized? Shall we not feed the millions that 
hunger for entertainment after their daily 
round of care with something more substan- 
tial than they now receive through commer- 
cialized theatres, movies, etc.? Shall we not 
direct the civic thinking of the people along 
right lines through lecture courses, debating 
clubs and open forums? Shall we not form 
classes in academic subjects to increase the 
knowledge of the people and add to their 
mastery? Shall we not through music and 
art, through library and picture, lift the cul- 
tural standards of the masses! 

The possibilities of visual instruction and 
the moving picture are not yet realized in this 
great work. The use of the film in biology, 
in astronomy, in geography, in history, in 
literature, in engineering is not yet appre- 
ciated. Let us turn it into this field and into 
the educating of the people into standards of 
life that will make the cheap standards im- 
possible. Even compulsory requirement may 
be necessafy to lift the lower strata of 
society to the plane of adequate preparation. 

Economic efficiency is demanding a higher 
standard, even through the maintenance of 
corporation schools. Higher civic and moral 
standards must be set up for all the people 
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before being admitted to the right duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship. Americaniza- 
tion work must go on for our own people as 
well as for the foreign born. Such an even- 
ing school answers the startling Scripture 
question, “Where shall wisdom be found, 
and where is the place of understanding?” 
This is the day of the “Great Common 
Man.” Although man is a powerful instru- 
ment of achievement, his greatness is not in 
material things. Man’s greatness is rather 
in rendering life grand and sublime by means 
of his inner transformation. The masses have 
been struggling too intensively for satisfac- 
tion in the unattainable in the material sense. 
Rather their greatness is manifest in their 
zeal to cultivate the inner sense of worth and 
superiority. 

Pure bodily health is essential to a full 
measure of spiritual energy. Labor is satis- 
faction of soul rather than a drudgery to him 
who has attained mastery of his spirit. The 
man must be larger than his job. The spirit 
of altruism must grow within him. 

Let us revive the faith of Rousseau and 
Froebel in the efficacy of education as the 
panacea for crime. Let us through true edu- 
cation make democracy a reality in govern- 
ment, in industry, in spirit everywhere. Then 
shall we see the “ Great Common Man” arise 
in the morning with majesty upon his brow 
and the exultation of Isaiah (60: 1) in his 
heart: “Arise, shine! for thy light is come, 
and the glory of the Lord is risen upon 
thee.” 

Mr. W. P. Atkinson, Assistant to the Gen- 
eral Manager, John Wanamaker’s Store, Phila- 
delphia, followed in a description of the train- 
ing given the boys and girls in this great de- 
partment store. 


A TYPICAL CORPORATION SCHOOL, 


About the year 1878, an idea, which doubt- 
less had long been germinating in the mind of 
Mr. John Wanamaker, put forth the first evi- 
dence of its development. In that year there 
was started in his store a school for the young 
people who were serving as cash-boys and 
messengers. 

Since these boys had left their schools be- 
fore completing the rudiments of an educa- 
tion—therefore, Mr. Wanamaker actually pro- 
jected into being a continuation school, though 
the term was not then thought of. The sub- 
jects they studied were reading, spelling, arith- 
metic, grammar and such elemental subjects. 
There was also established, for the older boys, 
a night school, where the following subjects 
were taught: arithmetic, spelling, composition, 
penmanship, stenography, history, grammar, 
ethics, French and the outlines of commercial 
geography, banking and finance. Such a thing 
is, of course, difficult to carry on with unin- 
terrupted continuity, so the classes were spas- 
modic, until the formal organization in 1891. 

Somewhere in the early history of this 
school or of its embryo, there developed, from 
the needs of the case, a military organization. 
those needs were the necessity of moving 
large bodies of young people from place to 
place and setting them promptly to work; the 
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ability to take orders; the ability to meet out- 
siders; and the military organization is pecu- 
liarly able to meet them. This military or- 
ganization being fostered with assiduous care, 
developed with great rapidity, because one in- 
dividual devoted his whole soul and attention 
and interest to it—a man interested from early 
life in matters military. ; 

This development has been steady through- 
out the intervening years, until, at the present 
time, there is a boys’ battalion, composed of 
four companies of fifty boys each; a band of 
twenty-five pieces for field music; a military 
band of fifty pieces; a bagpipe band of six- 
teen pieces. Furthermore, there are one hun- 
dred boy recruits in training. The girls also 
have a battalion consisting of four companies 
of fifty girls each; a band of fifty-five pieces, 
while there are two hundred of them serving 
as recruits. The total number of boys, then, 
is 391, and, of the girls, 455—a grand total of 


The recreational side of this military or- 
ganization is very interesting. Plays, concerts, 
pageants, and other special features are occa- 
sionally planned, incident to holidays, while, 
during the summer, the two weeks’ vacation 
of the members of the cadet corps is spent at 
a camp under military direction, free of cost 
to themselves, and, in some cases, salaries are 
paid to those who have served in the store 
the required length of time. 

The military aspect of the training of the 
pupils received a new impetus, as a direct re- 
sult of its efficiency in the late war. When the 
Mexican situation arose and call came for 
volunteers, seventy-two boys from the New 
York and Philadelphia stores reported at the 
armory on the first morning. Later, inthe war 
with Germany, a total of 1489 boys enlisted 
for overseas service in the army, navy and 
marine corps. 

The school which was organized under the 
name of the John Wanamaker Commercial In- 
stitute has continued until the present day. 
For a while, there was a day-school and a 
night-school, the latter for boys. The teach- 
ing in all cases has been planned for the pro- 
motion of efficiency and the subjects have 
always been chosen because they were calcu- 
lated to contribute towards that end. It was 
the prototype of the present vocational school. 

This school has, of course, passed through 
phases, but the dominant note has ever been 
efficiency, the fitting of the individual to his 
environment. The curriculum has changed 
from time to time by expansion and contrac- 
tion, but the end in view, though at times ob- 
scured by the means, has survived. 

There arose, as a result of the Continuation 
School Law, a division between the boys and 
girls under sixteen and over sixteen, just as 
there was a cleavage at times between the 
boys and girls, and in January, 1918, the 
younger group, by that time denominated the 
Junior School, was turned over to the city, so 
that now the municipality furnishes the teach- 
ers, the books, and prescribes the curriculum, 
while the Store furnishes the pupils, class- 





rooms and furnishings. (The Child Labor 
Law became effective January, 1916, but the | 


Wanamaker teachers were used until January, 
1918, though, in September, 1916, the city put 
in supervising teachers.) 

This Junior School is under the control of 
a supervising teacher and four assistants. The 
sessions last from 8: 15-11:15 a.m. and from 
12: 30-3: 30 p.m. five times a week, and each 
pupil attends one morning and one afternoon 
each week, six hours in all. (The Child La- 
bor Law stipulates that each child must have 
eight hours’ instruction per week, but two of 
these required hours, in the case of depart- 
ment stores, may be spent in the department, 
unde* the supervision of the head.) There are 
six hundred pupils attending this Junior 
School. These are divided into fifths, the ar- 
rangement being that one-fifth is at school 
while the other four-fifths are at work in the 
store. This, of course, necessitates the em- 
ployment of one-fifth more children than the 
needs of the store require. They study Eng- 
lish, Civics, Geography, History, Penmanship, 
Drawing and Arithmetic. Combined with the 
mental work in training in music and in the 
development of the body, these two being in 
charge of the store. 

Children over sixteen constitute the Senior 
School. The course is three years in length 
and the children attend from 8: 15-10: 15 a.m. 
twice a week. The teaching staff consists of 
a principal and three assistants. The curricu- 
lum contains three types of courses—one in 
Salesmanship, one in Inspecting and one in 
Office Work. The general background of 
each course is current events, spelling, arith- 
metic, and English, with the particular sub- 
jects added that will fit the children for the 
three kinds of work—e.g., to the Inspecting 
course is added textiles, merchandise, penman- 
ship, inspecting, wrapping, cashiering, service 
desk work and store history; to the Salesman- 
ship course color study, merchandise, business 
ethics, salesmanship, demonstration sales, 
store history; to the Office course penmanship, 
bookkeeping, store history and office practice. 

From almost the very beginning of things, 
there had been some sort of instruction for 
the adult salespeople, but around the year 1908 
the necessity for a more formal program of 
instruction made itself felt. New people who 
come into such an elaborately organized busi- 
ness must, of course, receive training and it 
was felt that the more thorough that training 
was made, the more efficient the organization 
would become, through the efficiency of these 
people. 

Wherefore, from the year 1908, continuing 
down to the present, there has been an inten- 
sive training given all the new people and also 
a review of training of the older members of 
the organization, as the needs arise. 

The outline of this instruction is as follows: 

1. Store System, for new salespeople and 
floor managers. 

2. Service training for new salespeople, in- 
cluding “Directing Customers,” “Post of 
Duty,” “Use of the Telephone,” “Promises to 
Customers,” “ Stock-keeping.” 

3. Store History and Ethics for new sales- 


people. 
4. Merchandise for contingent people, junior 
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salespeople, auxiliary people and other sales- 
people. 

5. Corrective courses, including errors in 
schedules, wrong addresses, parcel post and 
shipping methods, examination of salesbooks. 

6. Courses for Inspectors and Cashiers, 

7. Elevator Service. 

8. Business Ethics and Personal Appear- 
ance for Women. 

9. English and Citizenship for foreigners 
(tried and given up). 

10. Spanish. 

11. Better English for Business People. 

12. Courses in Music, including choral, vo- 
cal and instrumental music, as well as the band. 

13. Courses for the colored employes, in 
music, including vocal and orchestra and a 
band. 

14. Review courses for salespeople; courses 
in penmanship, mathematics and spelling, and 
the like. 

A volunteers organization, made up of the 
women of the Store and known as the Wo- 
men’s League, has given the following courses: 
Dressmaking, Millinery, Crochet, Art Needle- 
work, Stenography, Business English, Mani- 
curing, Hair Dressing, Facial Massage, Eng- 
lish Literature and Grammar, Elocution, 
French, Spanish, First Aid, Dancing, Physical 
Training, Current Events, Red Cross Courses 
es Hygiene and Home Care of the 

i 

During the war, the following courses were 
given: First Aid (for men and women), in- 
struction in the making of surgical supplies, 
Food Conservation and Cooking, Dietetics, 
Military Drill and Setting-up Exercises. 

In order to inculcate ideas of thrift into the 
minds of the employes of the Store, there has 
been established a Co-operative Savings Bank 
and the John Wanamaker Foundation. 

Perhaps, however, the one feature of the 
personnel work which does more than any 
other one thing to promote the general wel- 
fare of the employes, is the library. This is in 
charge of a highly trained and efficient librar- 
ian, who knows, in so far as it is possible, the 
general needs of each individual employee and 
helps him to do his reading along organized 
lines, whether for his general culture or for 
the improvement of his technical knowledge. 


The report of the Committee appointed two 
years ago to present a code of ethics for the 
teachers’ profession, was presented by Dr. 
George Gaily Chambers last year and pub- 
lished in last year’s Proceedings that the teach- 
ers of the State might have opportunity to 
consider it for final action at this time. The 
members of this Committee are Dr. G. G. 
Chambers, Chas. A. Wagner, Eli M. Rapp and 
George Wheeler. On motion, the code then 
presented was now formally approved by the 
Association. 


A CODE OF ETHICS FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION, 


This code is an application of the general 
principles of ethics to the special obligations, 
rights, and privileges of the teaching pro- 
fession. f 
1. Professional Attitude—Educational Atti- 
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tude.—The highest obligation of every mem- 
ber of the teaching profession is due to those 
who are under his professional care. 

Compensation—The teaching profession 
should demand, for each of its members that 
compensation which will enable him to render 
the most efficient service. To attain maximum 
efficiency the compensation must be sufficient 
to enable him to live upon a scale befitting his 
place in society, to permit the necessary ex- 
penditures for professional improvement, and 
to make proper provision for those dependent 
upon him, and for himself in his old age. 

3. Open-Minded Study of Education— 
Every member of the profession should be a 
progressive student of education. To this end 
he. should be a thoughtful reader of educa- 
tional literature, should attend and participate 
in educational meetings, should engage in such 
experimentation and collection of data, as will 
test the value of educational theories and aid 
in the establishment of a scientific basis for 
educational practice, and should be willing to 
give to his fellow members the benefit of his 
professional knowledge and experience. 

4. Criticisms of Associates—(a) The mo- 
tives for all criticism should be helpfulness 
and improvement. Adverse criticisms, known 
or heard, should not be made or repeated ex- 
cept to the one criticised, or to his superior 
with the full expectation that rtunity for 
explanation will be afforded. On the other 
hand, when corrupt and dishonorable practices 
are known to exist they should be fearlessly 
reported to the proper authorities. 

(b) Adverse comments and insinuations in 
regard to the work of a predecessor or of the 
teacher of previous grade are to be con- 
demned. 

5. Appointments and Promotions.—(a) All 
appointments, promotions or advancements in 
salary should be obtained exclusively on 
merit. To this end, it is proper for the can- 
didate to make his qualifications known to the 
proper school authorities, either directly or 
through a teachers’ agency. 

(b) A teacher should take no steps to- 
wards obtaining a specific position until he 
knows the position is vacant or about to be- 
come vacant. 

(c) No teacher should secure an offer else- 
where for the sole purpose of using it as a 
means to obtain an increase of salary in his 
present position. 

d) Upon accepting appointments in a 
given district a teacher should notify all other 
districts to which letters of application have 
been_sent. . \ 

(e) Whenever a superintendent is seeking 
a teacher in another district he should inform 
the superintendent or the proper officials of 
the district, but a superintendent’s reluctance 
to part with a teacher should not deprive the 
teacher of an opportunity for deserved ad- 
vancement. 

6. Contract Obligations—A teacher should 
never violate a contract. Unless the consent 
of the employing body is obtained releasing 
the obligation, the contract should be fulfilled. 
On the other hand, when a teacher is offered 
a better position elsewhere it is against the 
best interests of the schools to stand in the 
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way of the teacher’s advancement by arbi- 
trary insistence upon the terms of a need- 
lessly rigid contract, if the place can be satis- 
factorily filled. 

7. Democracy in the Development of School 
Plan—The superintendent should be recog- 
nized as the professional leader of the school 
system. Each member of the system should 
be given opportunity to collaborate in the 
solution of professional problems; but when 
a policy is finally determined, it should be 
loyally supported by all. 

8. Relation between Supervisory Officers 
and Teachers—(a) Co-operation, loyalty, and 
sincerity should characterize all relations be- 
tween supervisory officers and teachers. 

(b) Each teacher is entitled from time to 
time to statements of his professional record, 
whether favorable or unfavorable, and may 
properly make requests for such statements. 
Moreover, every teacher whose re-employment 
is not intended should be given timely notice. 

(c) A supervisor of class room pte should 
observe the following ethical principles in re- 
lation to the teachers whose work he observes 
professionally. 

1. He should express an opinion upon the 
work observed following each professional 
visit. 

2. He should recommend ways to remove 
every fault pointed out, and allow reasonable 
opportunity for improvement. 

3. He should not criticise a teacher before 
other teachers or before pupils. 

4. He should just as certainly and just as 
unfailingly point out the excellencies as the 
faults of the work observed. 

5. He should give ample opportunity for 
conference previous to observation of the 
teacher’s work. 

(d) A superintendent or other supervisory 
officer should be ready and willing at any time 
to answer official inquiries from prospective 
employers concerning the qualifications of any 
teacher under him, and should be willing to 
write to any interested party, at the request of 
a teacher, giving a statement of the teacher’s 
professional record under him, but evasive or 
equivocal letters of recommendation should 
not be given. 

9. Relations to Parents—(a) Teachers 
should maintain co-operative relations with 
parents, and should meet criticism with open- 
mindedness and courtesy. 

(b) Teachers should not discuss the physi- 
cal, mental, moral or financial limitations of 
their puipls in such a way as to embarrass the 
pupils or parents unnceessarily. Nevertheless 
they should exercise the utmost candor, as 
well as tact, in their communications with 
parents on matters of real importance. In- 
formation concerning the home conditions of 
the pupils should be held in confidence by the 
teachers. 

10. Relations to Publishers and Supply 
Houses—No member of the profession should 
act as an agent, or receive a commission, a 
royalty, or anything else of value, for any 
beoks or supplies purchased for use in the 
school work under his charge. 

[Section 10 was amended to read: No mem- 
ber of the profession should act as an agent, 








or receive a commission, a royalty, or any- 
thing else of value, for any books or supplies 
in the purchase of which he exercises offtcial 
decision. Amendment adopted.] 

11. Teachers’ Agencies—The profession 
should unhesitatingly condemn teachers’ agen- 
cies that encourage teachers to break their 
contracts, that work for the appointment or 
promotion of unqualified teachers, or that 
make recommendations for positions not 
known positively to be vacant. Any member 
of the profession who has knowledge of such 
action, should report it to the Commission on 
Professional Ethics. 

12. Loyalty to School Boards.—(a) It is the 
duty of every member of the profession in a 
school system to recognize the legal authority 
of the board of directors, and to be loyal to 
its policies established in accordance there- 


with. 

(b) If, however, the attitude of a school 
board should clearly and persistently be such 
as to prevent the members of the profession 
employed by it from serving the best inter- 
ests of the pupils, and if repeated efforts to 
remedy the situation have been without avail, 
then an appeal should be made to the Com- 
mission on Professional Ethics. 

13. Commission on Professional Ethics. — 

(a) (There should be a Commission on Pro- 
fessional Ethics operating under the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association. This 
Commission shall consist of the President of 
the Association, ex officio, and four members 
of the profession, appointed by the President, 
with terms of four years each, one term ex- 
piring on July first each year. 

(b) It shall be the duty of this Commission 
to study the various problems of professional 
ethics arising from time to time, to give to 
inquiring members of the profession its iater- 
pretation of the meaning of various principles 
in this code, to arrange for investigations ren- 
dered advisable in connection with this code, 
to take such action ia regard to their findings 
as may be deemed wise, to make recommen- 
dations to the State Association as to amend- 
ments or additions to the code, and in general 
to have oversight of all questions arising in 
connection with the ethics of the teaching 
profession within the state. 


The report of the Committee on Co-opera- 
tion with the State Teachers’ League stated 
that they were not ready to make report at this 
time. On motion, the Committee was con- 
tinued. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Baker then read the 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 


The report of the Legislative Committee 
made last year reviewed some of the most im- 
portant measures, in the interest of public 
education, that had been enacted by the Legis- 
lature in its session of 1919. While expressing 
grateful appreciation of what had been accom- 
plished, the Committee felt it necessary to di- 
rect attention to certain additional legislation 
that was imperatively needed to place Pennsyl- 
vania in the vanguard of educational progress 
in this country. 

That our great Commonwealth is far from 
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being in the vanguard, but is, on the contrary, 
about as near to the rear as she is to the fore- 
front of the procession of states in educational 
advancement, has been shown conclusively in 
the recent publication by the Russell Sage 
Foundation of an “Educational Index num- 
ber of States.” This statistical study reveals 
the fact that though the index number for 
Pennsylvania has increased very materially 
in the last thirty years, indicating thereby that 
the State has made substantial improvement 
in its public school system, during that period; 
nevertheless, she has not kept pace with other 
States of the Union which have been making 
such great strides that Pennsylvania has 
steadily lost rank, falling from a standing of 
Io in 1890, to I5 in 1900, to 16 in I9gI0, and to 
21 in 1918. A rank of 21 in a list of the 48 
States is a humiliating position for the public 
school system of one of the greatest com- 
monwealths of the Union to occupy, and there 
is no more important work to which the 
Legislature of 1921 can address than that of 
enacting the legislation necessary to improve 
the conditions of the schools. The most hope- 
ful augury for an era of improvement lies 
in the fact that we have not only an able 
and progressive State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction who has a notable program 
that he is endeavoring to carry out with an 
enthusiasm, courage, and energy worthy of 
the cause; but also that he has the earnest 
and sincere support of the Governor who 
publicly expresses his determination to have 
the school system of this State rank with the 
best in the Union. 

The encouragement that this knowledge in- 
spires, should not blind us to the fact that the 
accomplishment of these high purposes is 
bound to prove a stupendous task, as the fol- 
lewing brief review of some of the important 
meeds of the schools conclusively demon- 
strates : 

1—Lengthening of the School Term.—Less 
than 3 per cent of the school districts of the 
State have a 10 months term; nearly 4 of 
the districts have a 9 months term; nearly 4 
have an 8 months term; and approximately 
half of the districts meet only the minimum 
requirement of the 7 months term. This 
minimum requirement has not been changed 
for a period of 22 years. Is it not time to 
take a step in the direction of equalizing the 
cpportunity for schooling in the rural dis- 
tricts with that of the urban communities? 

If 8, 9, and 10 months were made the 
minimum school terms in 4th, 3d, and Ist and 
2d class districts, respectively, the cost, based 
on expenditures for 1918, would be at least 
$4,000,000, and this would only be a partial 
equalization. If 10 months minimum term 
were made a state-wide requirement, the cost 
would mount to $10,000,000. If the money 
cannot be found for this complete equalization 
of length of term, provision should at least 
be made for partial equalization. 

2—Salaries of Teachers and Other School 
Employes—The Woodruff Bill, which made 
provision for an increase in salaries of teach- 
ers and certain other employes of approxi- 
mately 20 per cent on the average, was an 
emergency measure that assisted in tiding 
ever a desperate situation, but failed ade- 
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quately to relieve the teacher shortage 
throughout the State and to prevent the low- 
ering of the standards of qualifications for 
teachers. The schools are, therefore, still 
suffering greatly from these conditions, and 
it is essential that the Woodruff Bill be re- 
placed by other legislation that will assure 
the schools an ample supply of properly 
qualified teachers and other employes. This 
result cannot be achieved unless very sub- 
stantial increases in salaries are provided. 

The adjacent States—Ohio, New York, 
New Jersey—have increased salaries so 
greatly that Pennsylvania has fallen behind 
and will continue to fall behind in the com- 
petition for properly trained service for the 
schools, unless the Legislature comes to the 
rescue and assists the local districts in better 
ratio in the future than has been done in the 
past. The States which are forging ahead 
in public education assist their local districts 
cn approximately a 50-50 basis. The local 
districts of Pennsylvania secure from their 
State less than 1/6 of their school revenue. 

Fortunately, the State Superintendent 
visions this necessity of the schools in a large 
and practical way and has the enactment of 
minimum salary schedules, as one of the most 
important items of his program for improv- 
ing the standards of the schools and raising 
Pennsylvania’s educational rank. These 
schedules would involve an expenditure of 15 
to 20 million dollars in excess of that for the 
school year 1919-20. If half of this were 
borne by the State, the cost would be upwards 
of $10,000,000. It remains for the teaching 
organizations and the friends of public edu- 
cation generally to uphold the hands of the 
Superintendent and the Governor securing 
the practical realization, through legislative 
action, of their progressive program. 

3—The Retirement System—Detailed ex- 
planations of the principles governing the 
operation of the retirement system which 
make it one of the best in the country have 
been given in previous reports. It is a pleas- 
ure to note authoritative confirmation of this 
judgment in “ Teachers’ Pension Systems in 
the United States,” a publication issued un- 
der the auspices of the Institute for Govern- 
ment Research. In this critical and descrip- 
tive study, more than 90 per cent of the ap- 
proximately 100 existing systems were found 
to be financially unsound, while of the few 
systems properly financed on an adequate 
reserve basis, that of Pennsylvania is repeat- 
edly cited as having provisions most carefully 
determined to secure the greatest good, alike 
to the teachers and to the school system of 
the State. 

Even though the Retirement Law may be 
as perfect as any yet devised, the integrity 
of the system depends upon the legislature 
meeting the obligation specifically imposed 
upon the State in Section 10 of the Law, by 
making the necessary appropriation in strict 
accordance with the carefully defined pro- 
cedure. At least $3,000,000 will be required 
to provide this appropriation and make up the 
deficit in the initial appropriation made in 
1919 and which was based upon incomplete 
data. 

It has been suggested that the State appro- 
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priation for the Retirement System, which is 
now included in the general appropriation 
bill, should be included instead in the appro- 
priation for schools and be paid by the State 
Treasurer into the several funds created by 
the Act on order by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, under whose direction 
the other items of the appropriation for 
schools are disbursed. The suggested pro- 
cedure would involve but a slight change in 
the Law and has advantages that should com- 
mend it favorably to the Legislature. It 
would require, of course, that the school ap- 
propriation be large enough to cover, in 
addition to its usual requirements, the item 
for the Retirement System. 

No other amendments should be made at 
this time. A system authoritatively reviewed 
as one of the best in existence should be per- 
mitted to operate without change at least 
until the actuarial investigations, that must be 
made under the Law in 1921 and 1924, have 
definitely established its financial status. 

4—Legislation for School Revenue—The 
fore-going statement of some of the most 
important needs of the schools involve, as 
a review of the itemization of the costs will 
show, an appropriation for schools approxi- 
mately double that made by recent Legisla- 
tures. If this were made the State would be 
assisting the local districts in much better 
ratio than heretofore. It will be necessary 
also for more money to be raised locally for 
the schools, and the upper limit of taxatioa 
which restricts districts able and willing to 
devote more money to education should be 
eliminated altogether. Surely any district 
should be permitted to tax itself for its 
schools without other limit than the will of 
its citizens. 

6—Pennsylvania’s Ability to Finance Its 
Schools—In conclusion it should be noted 
that while these demands upon the State for 
greater financial support of the schools may 
seem large, Pennsylvania is abundantly able to 
meet them, without unduly increasing the 
burden of taxation; for this burden per 
capita is only about half that in the surround- 
ing States. It has truly been said by com- 
petent authority that “there is no fiscal reason 
why Pennsylvania children should not be as 
well educated as those of neighboring States.” 

While Pennsylvania has failed, in the past, 
to furnish adequate financial support for her 
schools, we believe that this has been due to 
lack of appreciation of the true situation 
which recent researches have revealed, aad 
we are confident that her pride in her schools 
and her loyal adherence to their interests will 
stimulate her to take whatever steps are 
necessary to raise the school system to a 
position befitting not only the material wealth, 
but the history, the traditions, and the pres- 
ent day ideals of this great Commonwealth,— 
the Keystone State of the Nation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Signed: Elizabeth S. Baker, Chairman, 
W Zimmerman, Secretary, Oliver P. 
Cornman, J. George Becht, F. P. Graves, A. C. 
Gordon, Committee. 





WEDNESDAY EVENING. 





HE session was opened with community 

singing, led by Miss Laura B. Staley. 

Boys from the Technical High School played 
a duet on violins. 

First vice-president Downes, presiding, 
announced Miss Margaret T. Maguire, of 
Philadelphia, who made an apepal for the 
starving children of Europe, asking that each 
teacher contribute, if possible, the sum of 
$10.00 and get two friends to contribute $10.00 
each, so urgent is the need for help. 

The general topic was “ The Teacher Situ- 
ation in Pennsylvania.” The first speaker of 
the evening was Mr. Henry Klonower, of the 
Department of Public Instruction, on 


VACANCIES AND SALARIES. 


Teachers are leaving the profession by the 
thousands. To say that there is a scarcity of 
teachers is not stating the whole truth—(for 
this gives the impression that men and women 
are no longer interested in boys and girls). 
The inadequacy of salary paid to teachers is 
primarily the cause for teachers leaving the 
profession. Six hundred dollars will hardly 
maintain a family in good taste. The vacan- 
cies in the teaching profession is a real men- 
ace. Education is the only true way to 
permanent stability in a state. The attempt 
to mould citizens to any community life by 
legislation alone is not only costly but futile. 
The class room, therefore, without a teacher, 
means a weakening of our State. 

Last year the Secretary of the Interior re- 
ported that 22 per cent of the teaching staff 
in the United States had resigned. In num- 
bers this represents 147,000 teachers. If in- 
dustry were to lose nearly one-fourth of its 
labor in a year not only would its product be 
poor but financial ruin would be immiaent. 
If this were the whole story, the situation 
would not be so bad. More than 10,000,000 
boys and girls in our public schools are 
under untrained teachers, and more than 
7,000,000 are under teachers who are them- 
selves only 21 years old. If we really believe 
that the boys and girls of to-day are the men 
and womea of to-morrow, the result of this 
type of training will manifest itself when the 
next generation comes into its own. 

The Commissioner of Education has re- 
ported that 300,000 teachers of the United 
States have no training beyond the eighth 
grade and that 100,000 have less than two 
years beyond the eighth grade. In all, four- 
fifth’s of the teachers of the United States 
have less than the minimum standards uni- 
versally accepted among educators; namely, 
two years of professional training beyond the 
four years high school course. Vacancies 
must not merely be filled, but they must be 
filled with competently prepared and efficieatly 
equipped men and women. They can only be 
secured when a wage is offered that approxi- 
mates the cost of living. 

The inadequacy of the teacher’s salary to 
meet the increased cost of living has partially 
wrécked our educational system. The United 
States Commissioner of Education, Dr. Clax- 
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ton, has estimated that a teacher shortage of 
90,000 adequately trained elementary and high 
school teachers exists. He states that 75,000 
class rooms were without teachers at the 
opening of the school term. This means that 
a piece of machinery valued at $100,000,000, 
stood idle, to say nothing of the 2,625,000 
children unprovided with educational oppor- 
tunities. 

The National Industrial Conference Board 
No. 10, East 39th Street, New York City, re- 
ports that the cost of “all items” of the 
family budget increased 104.5 per cent be- 
tween July, 1914, and July, 1920. These fig- 
ures are in agreement with those of Dr. W. 
Randolph Burgess of the Educational De- 
partment of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
Teachers salaries during the same period in- 
creased but 45 per cent. Nothing else should 
have been expected but an exodus from the 
profession of men and women who were 
shouldering the responsibilities of home and 
family. 

First-class compensation attracts first-class 
talent of any sort, and they who offer the 
lowest compensation must not expect anything 
but inferior talent. If public schools are 
badly taught, this is the result of material 
provided to do the teaching, and the fault 
lies at the door of those who supply the school 
with all this inferiority. Inferior schools are 
made inferior by inferior teachers, and it is 
inferior compensation that has been doled 
out that is largely blamable for all the ills 
that so many complain of. 

What is needed is superior schools, and 
superior schools are always the product of 
superior teachers, and superior people in 
every other profession can be had only by 
superior compensation for their service. 
There should be less huckstering and hag- 
gling, and such compensation offered as shall 
attract the best talent and keep the best 
talent intensely interested in their job. Get- 
ting teachers for public schools service is a 
stern business and should be done strictly as 
the better class of business men do in similar 
situations; if you want the best you must pay 
the highest for it; and the best that can 
obtained should not be any too good in the 
evolution of our people through the public 
school. 

Men elementary teachers in cities from 
8,000 to 30,000 population received the small- 
est increase. This accounts for the fact that 
men are leaving the profession in great num- 
bers. The proportion of men among the 
teachers of the country for the years named 
are as follows: 1900, thirty per cent; 1905, 
twenty-four; I910, twenty-one; 1915, nineteen; 
and 1918, sixteen per cent. This is a relative 
loss of 462/3 per cent of the men. When 
the nation at large is considered, the men are 
leaving the profession at a rate of 1000 per 
year. In New York alone last year Io per 
cent of the men teachers resigned as com- 
pared with 4 per cent of the women. 

But the median salaries, stated in the 
tabular showing, are for the United States 
as a whole. Where does Pennsylvania stand? 
Three population groups have been consid- 
ered: 1. Cities having a population between 
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8,000 and 30,000; 2. Cities having a popula- 
tion between 30,000 and 100,000; 3. Cities 
having a population over 100,000. 

The chart shows that despite repeated in- 
creases in salaries, the median salaries of 
Pennsylvania’s teachers fall in the low salary 
groups. In the smaller cities, or Class 1, the 

reater per cent 44 per cent, fall between 
700-709; in the cities having population 
30,000 to 100,000, 50 per cent of the cities in 
Pennsylvania fall in the $800-899 group. 
The larger cities of Pennsylvania have their 
median salary falling between $900 and $1,100. 

Questionnaires were sent out by the Teacher 
Bureau in September to every county and 
district superintendent in Pennsylvania ask- 
ing for definite information concerning the 
number of vacancies. Seventeen types of 
positions were defined and a vacancy was as- 
sumed to be a class room in which there was 
no certified person teaching. Provisionally 
certified persons materially reduced the num- 
ber of vacancis existing, but such positions 
were not considered vacancies. 

Signed statements were returned by some 
166 school officials representing every county 
in Pennsylvania and approximately 46,000 
teaching positions. These returns reported 
an actual shortage of 663 teachers. Of these 
vacancies 53.3 per cent were in the elementary 
schools which when translated into actual 
numbers means that 336 class rooms in the 
elementary schools were without teachers. 
If it is fair to assume an average of 35 chil- 
dren to a class room, 11,760 boys and girls 
were without teachers in our elementary 
schools. 25 per cent of the vacancies reported 
fell in the rural schools, of Pennsylvania, i.e., 
over 125 class rooms were without teachers, 
which means that approximately 9,000 rural 
school children were without teachers. Com- 
bining rural schools and elementary schools, 
the distribution shows that 78.4 per cent of 
the vacancies fall in that group where the 
salary is lowest and the work most important. 
One of the largest cities in the State is 
omitted from this study. The teacher short- 
age percentage for the United States has been 


_estimated as 6 per cent of the whole teaching 


staff and that 10 per cent of the teachers of 
the United States are below standard. If 
this is true of Pennsylvania, then over 200,000 
children are not being given the full oppor- 
tunity of an education. The report shows 
that the shortage of teachers is greatest in 
rural schools and elementary schools where 
the salaries are lowest. 

Last year it was discovered that the man 
who feeds the monkeys in the Highland Park 
Zoo in Pittsburgh received twice the salary 
of the average elementary teacher in that city. 
But for the country at large the increase ia 
salary for elementary teachers and high school 
teachers has been 60 per cent. Superintend- 
ents of our smaller cities did not receive this 
much for their average increase was only 34 
per cent. City superintendents received but 
12 per cent increase ia salary. Had everyone 
been granted an increase to match the in- 
creased cost of living it would have been 104 
per cent. : . 

Vacancies and salaries are inextricably in- 
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terwoven, but despite this we must not for- 
get that there are still men and womea who 
have remained faithful in the class-room, 
weathering the storm. Men and women who 
have said little and received less. They 
should now be rewarded for the loyalty which 
they manifested. 

Dr. A. L. Rowland followed in an address 
on 


RECRUITING, TRAINING, CERTIFICATING AND 
MAINTAINING EFFICIENCY OF TEACHER. 


The extent and comprehensiveness of the 
subject of my address this evening, together 
with the severe limitation of time imposed by 
the program, make me fearful that my task 
is an:impossible one. To attempt to describe 
in so short a time the whole problem of main- 
taining an adequate supply of competent 
teachers for a public school system as large as 
that of Pennsylvania is, I am sure, futile, I 
shall therefore content myself with a brief 
outline of the situation as it presents itself 
to me under each of the four subdivisions of 
my topic and will offer, if I may, a few sug- 
gestions for what appears to be the next step 
in each case. 

Recruiting—Mr. Klonower has already de- 
scribed fully and ably the present status as 
to the shortage of teachers and the relation 
existing between this fact and the salaries 
paid. There is not the slightest doubt in my 
mind that the recruiting of competent people 
for the teaching profession is primarily de- 
pendent upon this factor of salary. When the 
national government was under the necessity 
of promptly marshalling the skill and intelli- 
gence of the nation under the exigency of 
war, the only sure method was found to lie in 
a compensation so alluring that other occupa- 
tions lost their attraction, in a momentary 
shriek that commanded a hearing and ren- 
dered the hearers deaf to the lesser call. 
There were many instances of fine sacrifice 
to the national welfare of large opportunities 
for personal gain but the hitherto unheard 
of altitudes to which the price of labor soared 
bears testimony to the practical fact that the 
national government paid for what it got 
and paid high. 

Likewise in the teaching profession there 
are fine spirits, unselfish souls who have 
chosen and still choose their work because 
of the rare opportunity it offers for a life of 
supremely productive service. I should like 
to pause to pay a tribute to these men and 
women. I know some of them and would 
be happy to know more. They are the salt 
of the earth. 

On the contrary, the public has no warrant 
in assuming that the big business of public 
education shall be carried on exclusively by 
a band of zealots who find a serene joy in 
enduring the rigors of existence imposed by 
an annual salary of $500. , 

I am fond of drawing a parallel between 
the teacher and the physician. Each serves 
his generation in a definite way, each enjoys 
the affection.of grateful beneficiaries. Teach- 
ers have held aloft and passed on the torch 
of knowledge, physicians have poured a con- 








tinual stream of balm upon the ills to which 
flesh is heir. But society has rewarded the 
first with words of praise while it has paid 
the second in cold cash. If it is worth money 
to a parent that his child pass safely through 
a case of measles, why is it not of equal worth 
to him that he pass safely through the fourth 
grade? 

The first need, then, is adequate compensa- 
tion. But this is not all. The teaching pro- 
fession has fallen into ill repute. There is a 
predisposition against teaching that must be 
overcome. Thousands of our ablest young 
graduates of our high schools annually turn 
their backs upon this field of labor and they 
make this choice quite independent of the 
question of salary. There is a feeling that 
the work is unworthy of the talents of prom- 
ising youth. 

This attitude of mind is partly due to the 
influence of teachers themselves. How many 
teachers do you know who believe in their 
work to the extent of offering it as a life 
task to the ablest young people who come 
under their influence? 

But it is chiefly due to the mistaken notion 
that childhood itself is unimportant and un- 
worthy of the expenditure of adult talent and 
intelligence. Mothers and fathers who make 
countless sacrifices of their time and energy 
for the sake of their children are slow to ac- 
knowldge that the teacher of these childrn 
is doing a man’s work in the world. 

Then there is the cross current of obstruc- 
tion to be found in the old theory that teach- 
ing requires neither prparation nor training. 
This position is taken by large numbers of 
high school teachers who are themselves col- 
lege graduates without professional training 
and who naturally fail to recognize the im- 
portance of such training. 

I fear we must sell our proposition. The 
young men and young women in our high 
schools are from Missouri. They must be 
shown the worth of this thing to which they 
are asked to dedicate their lives. But they are 
also the torch bearers of the divine flame of 
countless youth and are inveterate altruists. 
They will respond to the call if we schoolmen 
can present a salable proposition and the 
public will awaken to the importance of teach- 
ing and grant it the sanction of their respect. 

Training—I have referred briefly to the 
belief prevalent with some that teaching re- 
quires no training. To defend the counter 
proposition to this audience should be un- 
necessary. Recent developments in education 
clearly point to an established technique with 
a procedure as definite and elaborate as that 
of the surgeon. The fame and success of such 
schools of education as are found at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the University of 
Pittsburgh, the University of Chicago, and 
Columbia University, bear eloquent proof of 
this fact. It is possible to learn to teach. It 
is possible to improve one’s teaching ability 
by a study of the best theories and practices. 

The proposition that the teacher is born 
not made, is no longer tenable. That teachers 
are occasionally born is a fact. But in these 
days of compulsory attendance laws that are 
not only in the statute books but are also 
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enforced, the number of teachers required to 
man our ools so far exceeds the supply 
ot those rare prodigies that it is impossible 
to depend upon them for the vast work that 
must be done. If the average term of ser- 
vice of Pennsylvania school teachers is be- 
tween five and six years, then the annual 
demand for new teachers in this State is be- 
tween eight and nine thousand. Last year 
our normal schools provided about 1200 of 
this number and our colleges and _ technical 
schools some 1208 more. The remainder have 
been found from the ranks of high school 
pupils, chiefly graduates, who were without 
professional training of any kind. There are 
some 5000 teachers in Pennsylvania who have 
never attended a high school. The need for 
trained teachers is obvious. 

We can never reach a position of self re- 
spect until all our schools are taught by com- 
petent teachers none of whom have had less 
than a two-year normal school training after 
standard high school graduation. This train- 
ing must be in every sense adequate. It must 
first be at the hands of thoroughly competent 
teachers, persons who would be welcome as 
instructors in our best and most progressive 
colleges. It must also be of strictly col- 
legiate grade but of equally professional char- 
acter and it must provide ample opportunity 
for practice in the teaching process. 

The training school where this practice ex- 
perience is had must be the keystone of the 
curriculum structure. It must be adequate in 
size to give to each student not less than 10 
semester hours of supervised practice teach- 
ing. It must be manned by training teachers 
supercompetent in the teaching process. It 
must be equipped with the latest and best 
of school furniture and materials of instruc- 
tion. It must have as its head a person sec- 
ond only to the president of the school in his 
claim to distinction as an educator. 

Our state normal schools are being organ- 
ized on this basis. Schools of education and 
departments of education in our colleges and 
universities should conform to a similar 
standard. The largest possible output from 
ali of these sources of supply is needed to 
meet the annual demand for teaching. Grati- 
fying progress has already been made. The 
number of seniors in our State normal schools 
in 1920 is 36 per cent greater than the enroll- 
ment for 1919. The number of pupils in the 
training schools has nearly doubled in a year. 
Already representatives of the colleges aad 
universities have met at the request of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction for the pur- 
pose of determining upon a definite, uniform, 
progressive program for the training of sec- 
ondary school teachers in their institutions. 
By this plaa, students preparing for the teach- 
ing profession, will receive definite profes- 
sional training including practice teaching and 
will not only have an equipment in the sub- 
jects they intend to teach, but will also have 
some knowledge of the meatal attitude and 
spiritual composition of the adolescent boy 
and girl who are so largely and so cheerfully 
misunderstood in most of our high schools 
teday. ; be? 
Certification.—Certification is a recognition 
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of definite work. It should not be looked 
upon as a. arbitrary inconvenience imposed 
by authority but on the contrary, as a protec- 
tion of competent craftsmen from the prosti- 
tution of their craft. 3 4 

A proper system of certification should de- 
Pn the highest possible qualifications, that 
is, personal, intellectual and spiritual endow- 
ments, geaeral education and professional 
training; the greatest possible elasticity, that 
is, a machinery so flexible that emergencies 
may be met and equivalents substituted with- 
out violating standards, should prefer creden- 
tials showing the satisfactory completion of 
accredited work to the results of set 
examinations; and should provide for pro- 
fessional growth. 

Heretofore our system of certification has 
concerned itself with the candidate’s knowl- 
edge of subjects or branches and not with his 
fitness to teach children. This is the wrong 
emphasis. In the elementary school, espe- 
cially, is this true. Teaching reading in first 
grade and teaching reading in sixth grade are 
totally different processes. History in the 
high school and history in third grade are as 
different as any two subjects of the curri- 
culum. Certificates should recognize these 
differences. A teacher trained in the elemen- 
tary field should not receive a certificate to 
teach in the high school. A teacher prepared 
tc instruct adolescents in English literature 
and composition should not as a result of this 
training hold a certificate to teach reading in 
the fourth grade. Certificates should be 
restricted to a specific period of child life as 
well as to the subjects of the curriculum in 
which training has been received. 

Furthermore, the mere study of a subject 
with no training in the teaching of that sub- 
ject should not entitle the student to certifica- 
tion. This step will probably have to be 
postponed for a time but it is one that must 
be ultimately taken. The question of the 
tenure of certification is one upon which there 
is much difference of opinion. Many educa- 
tors would abolish all permanent certificates, 
making evidence of growth constantly aeces- 
sary. Personally, I believe in the permanent 
certificate. I believe that a teacher should 
ultimately reach a point where no further 
formal review of the qualifications would be 
necessary. This would be impossible, how- 
ever, until he had showed abundant evidence 
of growth together with a disposition to 
grow. All forms of certificates should 
eventually become permanent. This per- 
mancy of tenure should be dependent upon 
two factors: professiénal growth and evi- 
dence of competence in the teaching process. 

In this connection I should like to mention 
the rating scale which has been devised by 
the Department to assist in the estimate of 
teaching ability. This scale has been form- 
ulated with considerable care after a careful 
study of the problems. We stand ready, and 
indeed anxious, to revise this card in the light 
of anything better that may be presented. 
Meanwhile, I urge you to use it freely and 
sympathetically in making your judgment 
upon a teacher’s worth. The card is designed 
to be used by a busy superintendent who has. 
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relatively little time at his disposal and de- 
sires to concrete and objectify his judgment. 
It can also be very helpful in assisting a 
teacher to detect his own weaknesses and 
strengths with a view to improving his 
efficiency. 

Maintaining the Efficiency of Teachers in- 
volves a system of training in service. The 
standard of two years of normal school in- 
struction or its equivalent cannot be reached 
in a day. There are already many thousands 
of teachers who lack any professional train- 
ing for their work. Many of these are doing 
good work despite their lack of training. All 
are worthy of consideration. That they have 
been taken into the profession in good faith 
demands that they be permitted to remain if 
they can at all qualify. We also face the 
further obligation to provide the means for 
such qualification as we demand. Summer 
courses, extension courses, and even corre- 
spondence courses must be available in rea- 
sonable quantity and with a _ reasonable 
degree of geographical distribution. If the 
renewal of low grade certificates is to be de- 
pendent upon the satisfactory pursuit of such 
instruction, and I believe that this would be 
the case, then three things are necessary. 
Time should be allowed for the work; it 
should be readily available, it should be at 
a cost easily within the reach of the teacher 


student. 

The establishment of such extension 
courses, using this term to cover all three of 
the types of instruction above referred to, 
should use the administrative and teaching 
forces of every institution in the State that 
is capable of being equipped for this work. 
This will probably cost the State money but 
I can conceive of no expenditure of public 
funds that would net a larger return to the 
Commonwealth. 

It behooves us, ladies and gentlemen, to 
consider wisely and well, the problem of the 
teacher. Let us not hesitate to give of our 
thought, to give of our time, to give of our 
wealth that this problem may be solved, for 
the teacher is the state’s most valuable ser- 
vant. The work of his hands is citizenship 
and the product of good citizenship is peace 
and joy and happiness and satisfaction. 


THE FUNCTION OF EXTENSION COURSES IN PRO- 
MOTING THE PROFESSIONAL GROWTH OF 
TEACHERS. 


Dr. James Herbert Kelley, Director of Uni- 
versity Extension. University of Pittsburgh, 
was the first of three speakers upon the sub- 
ject here named. He said: 

The Normal Schools, the Colleges, and the 
Universities are no longer satisfied to care 
only for the students who enter their walls. 
They feel a responsibility for public service 
even greater than their responsibility to resi- 
dent students, though this is large, and are 
Partially meeting this responsibility by send- 
ing out faculty members to give direct in- 
struction to ge at a distance from the 
institution. The most frequent calls we re- 
ceive for such courses are from the groups 
of teachers who desire to forge ahead while 
fm actual service. In every case where it is 





possible to do so the University of Pittsburgh 
through its Extension Division responds to 
such calls. 

There are various plans of conducting these 
professional courses but each one which we 
use makes each group financially self-sustain- 
ing. This may not be entirely desirable but it 
seems necessary. For a group of about fif- 
teen teachers within a reasonable distance 
where the travel one way does not exceed 
four hours, we undertake to organize the 
group and send them an instructor for the 
course they desire. The standard extension 
course for teachers is a course that meets 
once a week for a two-hour session for fifteen 
weeks. Such a course is a two-credit course 
and costs each student the same as it would 
cost him if he took the course in residence, 
viz., $7.00 per credit. 

The instructor uses the same lecture texts, 
bibliography, reading and study outlines that 
he uses with his residence students, and en- 
deavors for the time being to create the Uni- 
versity atmosphere with the group. The 
course closes with an examination. Those 
who do the work satisfactorily in every way 
earn and receive credit on the records of the 
University for this work. After a studeat 
matriculates with the University the credit is 


recognized as counting toward one of the 


standard degrees. 

This work is recognized of such value that 
Boards of Education in various cities en- 
courage their teachers to do the work by un- 
derwriting a number of courses and paying 
one-half or more of the fees. This move- 
ment is a corollory to some of the salary 
scales adopted, eg., a Board of Educatioa 
may adopt a salary scale and require pro- 
fessional study as evidenced by college credit 
for promotion from one level to another. 
The teacher may say, “But on my present 
salary I am unable to save enough to enable 
me to attend even a short Summer Session. 
How can I meet your requirement for pro- 
motion?” The Board answers this very 
practical question by underwriting Extension 
courses for its teachers and this brings to 
them opportunity for professional growth 
which carries with it financial rewards. 

Another means of promoting the profes- 
sional growth of teachers in service by Ex- 
tension is by a short series of lectures or 
conferences without reference to entrance 
requirements or credit. Our most frequent 
calis for this kind of work come from Super- 
intendents who want to give some of the 
standard educational tests in order to meas- 
ure the results of teaching. We welcome 
such calls and arrange to send our Field 
Worker in Educational Measurement to ex- 
plain the technic of giving tests and to 
supervise, when desired, the giving of the 
tests, the scoring of the papers, and the in- 
terpretation of the data. 

But there are many teachers in isolated 
districts who want professional help but who 
are unable to join a group. For such we 
have organized a variety of Correspondence- 
Study courses. Some of these carry —_ 
some simply give guidance in reading, 
some direct field work of former resident 
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students. Correspondence-Study courses may 
have been exploited by private commercial 
concerns that made large profits from lapses 
but this work may be given and is given now 
by many reputable educational institutions in 
a manner highly satisfactory to both the stu- 
dent and the institution. 

The University of Wisconsin reports 40 per 
cent completions, which is about the same 
as the per cent of satisfactory completions in 
resident courses. The University of Chicago 
has a most honorable record in the field of 
Correspondence-Study work as has also the 
state of Massachusetts. Here is a most 
promising field of Extension work by the 
normal schools and colleges of our state. 

The Smith-Hughes Bill of 1917 has made 
available to teachers of vocational subjects 
expert professional instruction in both tech- 
nical and related subjects. We welcome the 
Federal Government to participate in this 
much needed work, and suggest that there 
is just as great a need of Federal co-operation 
in the training of teachers in service in literary 
and cultural subjects as in vocational sub- 
Jects. 

Should these various phases of extension 
courses be taken up by all or by the majority 
of our normal schools and colleges there 
would certainly be a need of a co-ordinating 
central body to standardize the work and to 
guard against needless duplications. Such 
a clearing house and co-ordinator we could 
easily have in our State Department of Edu- 
cation. To perfect this work and provide the 
greatest stimuli possible to teachers to im- 
prove, we welcome the establishment of the 
Teacher Appointment Bureau of the State De- 
partment through which it assists teachers 
who are growing professionally. 

Another excellent means of assisting teach- 
ers in their professional growth is to send to 
them upon request package libraries. The 
field of visual education has just been recog- 
nized and there is a great need for some 
central body to accumulate a Library of Edu- 
cational slides and films for distribution to 
teachers and to schools. 

The various phases of work mentioned are 
of such importance that the workers in ex- 
tension have organized the National Associa- 
tion of University Extension and workers 
within this Association have organized the 
National Academy of Visual Instruction. 


Prof. C. G. Gaum, of the Engineering Ex- 
tension Division, Pennsylvania State College, 
took the place of Prof. N. C. Miller, of the 
same department, who was unable to be pres- 
ent, and spoke much as follows: 

The development of Teacher Training and 
of College and University Extension through- 
out the Country must be looked upon as 
marking a new period in the promotion of the 
professional growth of teachers. Few prob- 
lems which are before the public school sys- 
tem deserve more careful consideration than 
this one and it is gratifying that so much has 
already been accomplished in this direction. 

In past years the Engineering Extension 
Division at State College has given the major 
part of its attention to the promotion of train- 
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ing for industrial employes. However, with 
the present activity on the part of the State 
Department of Public Instruction in this field, 
and with the present demand on the part of 
teachers and others for technical instruction, 
the Department feels that it may withdraw 
largely from the field of secondary work and 
devote its time to the development of col- 
legiate instruction along technical lines. 

The offering of college credit in engineer- 
ing subjects to the teachers of the State, 
through extension, immediately opens up a 
large field which has hitherto been untouched. 
With the wide advent of the Night School, 
hundreds of teachers, many of whom have 
not had a proper foundation in technical sub- 
jects, are called upon to give instruction in 
the more elementary branches of Engineering. 
Many of these must find it an embarrassment 
to have to meet the questions of the practical 
engineer who comes to class for his theory. 
Other hundreds of teachers in Vocational or 
Continuation school work are trade school 
graduates and are equipped with only the so 
called foundation subjects. Many of these 
must feel the need of advanced work if they 
are to rise in the ranks of their profession. 
Doubtless there are some of those in all of 
these groups who could pursue technical in- 
struction through extension, with much profit. 

Under the new plan, a formal announce- 
ment of which will be made in the near future, 
upwards of forty subjects for a total of one 
hundred, and fifty credit hours are being of- 
fered with the understanding that forty hours, 
or approximately a year’s work, may be takea 
by any individual through extension. The 
subjects include all regularly scheduled 
mathematics and fundamental subjects — in 
every branch of engineering that is taught at 
the College. Obviously, the eligibility rules 
for extension instruction will be the same as 
for entrance to State College. 

As a rule this work will be offered to the 
teachers by correspondence but if the demand 
for any one subject is sufficient in any com- 
munity, class instruction will be offered. 

Another interesting possibility in this con- 
nection is the fact that the many hich school 
graduates who defer their entrance to college 
may now proceed with freshman work. In 
the larger cities classes might readily be 
started for these and other high school gradu- 
ates who are anxious to use their spare time 
to the best advantage, such classes being 
conducted by State College in co-operation 
with the local school board. From observa- 
tions made by representatives of the Engineer- 
ing Extension Division during the past year 
there are now many classes in operation which 
conform very nearly to freshman work so 
that by a few adjustments they could be 
placed upon a college credit basis. 

Undoubtedly, therefore, there are thousands. 
of individuals in this State who would be glad 
to avail themselves of this opportunity if it 
can be properly brought to their attention. 
However, the leaders in the teaching profes- 
sion fully realize the fact that only those 
processes in education are successful which 
procure the active co-operation of all those 
interested in them. To bring this technical 
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instruction, therefore, to those who should 
receive it will require the whole hearted co- 
operation of school officials. 

While it is true that those engaged in any 
work may view their own activities in an 
exaggerated light, those who know what is 
happening in educational channels will hardly 
characterize it an exaggeration to say that 
today almost everything the teacher needs is 
brought to his door. Considering the 
Teacher Training work which is being done 
by the three leading institutions of the State 
and the Extension teaching they are doing 
in Education, Psychology, Commerce and 
Finance, and now in technical instruction, it 
would seem that the only thing which could 
stand in the way of the professional growth 
of teachers would be their own lack of in- 
terest and ambition. 


REMARKS OF DR. GRAYSON. 


This discussion was closed by Dr. Theodore 
J. Grayson, Director of Evening and Exten- 
sion Schools University of Pennsylvania: 

Mr. Chairman and Fellow Teachers, as I 
rise to speak this evening, having been already 
reminded of the fact that I am strictly limited 
to ten minutes, I cannot help recalling an 
experience I once had when visiting one of 
the cities where the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has an Extension School. On that oc- 
casion I passed a church and read the fol- 
lowing poster in front of it “Lecture To- 
night, Reverend J. Harvey Smith will speak 
on the Bible. After reviewing all the Books 
of the Old Testament, Reverend Smith will 
spend the remainder of the evening discussing 
the Four Gospels.” I am further reminded of 
the epitaph which an American traveller dis- 
covered in an old English churchyard, and 
which appeared on the tomb-stone of a baby. 
It ran as follows, “If I Was So Soon To Be 
owe For, I wonder What I Was Begun 

or. 

Seriously, however, I am glad of this op- 
portunity to say something to the teachers 
of this state, which has been on my mind for 
considerable time. We have heard to-night a 
great deal about the necessity for increasiag 
teachers’ salaries and I concur in all that has 
been so aptly said on the subject. Granted 
that this is true, however, there is a correla- 
tive question which we should never permit 
ourslves to forget. 

You are all aware of the troubled time 
through which: we are passing and of the 
great decrease in production and the unwill- 
ingness of many laborers to do a full day’s 
work. If any of you have ever hired a 
plumber within recent times, you know that 
ir. many cases he dawdles in about the mid- 
dle of the morning bringing a little boy along, 
whose only duty seems to be to sit on a box 
and admire his chief. After looking at the 
leak, he usually goes to lunch, taking the boy 
with him and returns just at sunset to bid the 
family “Good-bye.” When the bill arrives 
you invariably find that you have been 
charged from the time his wife waked him 
up at dawn until he went to bed after sup- 
per, and you are also obliged to purchase the 
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small boy, or at least it would seem so from 
the amount charged for his services. 

Now my point is that we must not let the 
spirit of the modern plumber get into the 
teachers of our state. You should certainly 
have larger salaries but you should certainly 
deserve them by doing a great deal harder 
work than you have ever done before. 

The teachers of this state, taken as a whole, 
are shamefully under-educated and before 
they are entitled to the increase in salaries, 
which they ask, they should, as a body, devote 
themselves strenuously to increasing their 
educational attainments, that is where the 
University of Pennsylvania and other insti- 
tutions of collegiate class come in. We are 
to-day offering the teachers of this state in 
four of its largest cities unrivaled oppor- 
tunities to fit themselves for promotion and 
higher pay and it is distinctly up to the teachers 
to enroll with us and take the work we offer. 

From the report of the Superintendent of 
Education of this state for 1918, which forms 
the last available statistical basis, we find that 
in 1918 there were in round numbers 44,000 
teachers in Pennsylvania, but of these only 
3350 were college graduates holding college 
certificates and this number was divided as 
follows, 1586 in cities and towns and 1764 in 
the counties. 

In addition to these college graduates, 
12,150 were Normal School graduates, leav- 
ing in round numbers 28,500 teachers in Penn- 
sylvania, who in 1918 were instructing our 
children with less than a normal school edu- 
cation to their own credit. Furthermore I do 
not believe that if to-day’s figures were avail- 
able, they would show any great change from 
those above quoted. 

f the 44,000 teachers above mentioned, 
1258 had taught less than 2 years, while 2092 
had taught 2 years or more and 5030 had had 
no previous teaching experience whatever. 
There used to be a saying among politicians 
“Who shall reform the reformers?” And I 
think we could very well paraphrase that to- 
day by saying “ Who shall teach the teach- 
ers?” The answer is obvious—The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and the colleges of this 
great state should, can and will teach the 
teachers if they will come forward and take 
bo instruction which is so freely offered to 
them. 

What, may I ask, is the use of the many 
ornate school buildings with which this state 
is blessed, if proper instruction is not pro- 
vided within their walls? Let me warn you 
that our leader, Dr. Finegan, the able super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in this state, 
has decided not merely to champion the cause 
of higher salaries for his teachers but in my 
opinion he has also decided to raise the stand- 
ard of teaching in Pennsylvania, and in doing 
so, to make the teachers work for their own 
improvement, and this is where our Extension 
Schools come in. 

In Harrisburg and Reading, in Wilkes- 
Barre and Scranton, we are to-day offering 
five important courses, that is to say, five 
courses in each city. These courses are about 
evenly divided between courses dealing with 
professional teaching as a science and courses 
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of a general cultural nature. Take for in- 
stance the city of Harrisburg where we are 
meeting. We are offering in Harrisburg this 
term courses in the History of Education, 
European History since 1850, Problems in 
School Management, Appreciation of Litera- 
ture, and Educational Standards and Meas- 
urements. This is fairly representative of the 
situation in other cities as well. 

Among those who are giving instruction in 
these and other courses are Dr. Frank P 
Graves, Dean of the School of Education, Dr. 
James P. Lichtenberger, Professor of Soci- 
ology, Dr. William E. Lingelbach, Professor 
of Modern European History, Dr. Harlan 
Updegraff, Professor of Educational Admin- 
istration, Dr. Albert LeRoy King, Asst. 
Professor in Educational Administration, and 
Dr. Albert Duncan Yocum, Professor of 
Educational Research and Practice. 

I think that I am correct in saying that the 
old “Certificate System” under which our 
teachers are appointed to-day is, so to speak, 
on its last legs. The time is at hand when it 
will no longer be possible for a teacher with 
no higher than a grade education to obtain a 
permanent teacher’s certificate merely as a 
result of a certain amount of experience and 
the passing of a certain number of routine 
examinations based entirely on content. 

At the University of Pennsylvania we see 
the “hand-writing on the wall” as did Bel- 
shazzar at his famous banquet, and by placing 
our best instructors and most valuable courses 
directly at the disposal of the teachers of the 
state, we must earnestly seek to uphold the 
State Superintendent and afford all of you a 
very real and important opportunity of so 
improving yourselves that you will merit far 
higher salaries than you have ever received 
before. 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT CHAMBERS 

Dr. Will Grant Chambers, President of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
made the annual address. It was an able dis- 
cussion of “ Teachers’ Professional Organiza- 
tions,” and was published in the January num- 
ber of this journal, pages 286-9 


_—— 
>_> 


THURSDAY MORNING. 








FTER a live period of Community Music 
under direction of Miss Staley, de- 
votional exercises were led by Rev. Dorsey N. 
Miller, Rector of Fifth Street Methodist 
Church. 
Vice President F. E. Downes introduced 


Mr. Owen D. Evans, Assistant Director of , 


Vocational Education, in charge of Continua- 
tion Schools, State Department of Public In- 
struction, who presented the subject of 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


It is a rare opportunity to have the privi- 
lege of presenting the problem of the con- 
tinuation school to a group of superintendents, 
school officials and varied classes of teachers, 
in a general session like this. Usually I have 
the opportunity of appearing before a special 
greup of vocational or continuation school 
teachers, persons who know the possibilities 
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of continuation school work and need only 
comment or instruction on specific phases of 
the work. But to this audience I can give a 
general message, and I hope to convince those 
of you who need convincing that the continua- 
tion school is a big educational and social fac- 
tor, that it is permanent, that it has already 
proved its success, that the solution of the 
problem has already been well worked out, 
that already the way is clearly indicated 
whereby the next few years will see tre- 
mendous development. 

Because I have recently come to this work 
in this State and because a previous extensive 
experience with these schools in other states 
has given me a basis for fair comparison, 
I can say with conviction what many persons 
who have given faithful and efficient service 
to continuation schools in Pennsylvania might 
modestly refrain from saying. Pennsylvania 
can well be proud of its continuation schools, 
When we consider that this was a pioneer 
state in this field, that our teachers five years 
ago were forced to take up this difficult prob- 
lem without previous experience and without 
adequate training, the surprising, and the en- 
couraging fact is, not that there are some 
schools in the State, but that there are so 
many good ones. Do you realize that during 
the past five years 200,000 children who other- 
wise would have had little or no training after 
leaving school to go to work, have been 
trained in our continuation schools? (That 
upwards of 150 different schools are main- 
tained each year and that something like 500 
teachers are devoting full time or part time to 
this instruction? 

One of the most significant facts which has 
come out of our experience is the rapidity 
with which pupils forget what they have been 
taught and deteriorate in character and habits 
as soon as they cease to attend school regu- 
larly. The strongest possible argument for 
the existence of continuation schools was the 
experience which most communities went 
through in 1916, and which other communi- 
ties have gone through since when through 
false economy and short sighted vision they 
discontinued these schools for a year, when 
pupils who had been out of school for six 
months, ten months, a year, were forced to 
return to the continuation school. So far had 
these children deteriorated in standards of 
conduct and in the capacity for sustained at- 
tention and application, that they were almost 
impossible in the continuation school. That 
experience proved conclusively that if at- 
tendance at the continuation school does 
nothing more than conserve the large invest- 
ment which has already been made in the 
training of these children through their own 
efforts, the sacrifices their parents made to 
keep them in school, the faithful efforts of 
conscientious teachers in the grade schools, 
that conservation alone justifies the existence 
of the continuation school. And our Penn- 
sylvania schools have done much more than 
conserve; they have added to the academic 
education and the character training of these 
pupils. Many of them in shop classes and 
through related and motivated work, through 
vocational guidance of the most effective and 
practical kind, through. citizenship training 
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through the offering of prevocational oppor- 
tunity, have enabled thousands of these chil- 
dren to discover their own aptitudes and to 
adjust themselves to that sphere where they 
have a better chance for success and content- 
ment. 

How many school committee members, 
superintendents, teachers, employers, are still 
repeating parrot like opinions which they 
formed on sufficient evidence in the early 
months of 1916, and knowing not that of 
which they speak, apply them to conditions 
in 1920? Why not get the 1920 facts? Find 
out what is being done in any one of the 
score of towns, large and small. I came into 
this work without prejudice, knowing a good 
continuation school when I see it. I have in- 
spected already a sufficiently large percent- 
age to have an accurate idea of what these 
schools are accomplishing, and I pay my sin- 
cere respects to a group of faithful superin- 
tendents and continuation school teachers who 
in the face of conditions often discouraging, 
with poor housing, inadequate equipment, and 
experience bought by hard labor, have per- 
severed and have succeeded. 

Most of us do not realize how many chil- 
dren leave school to go to work. The 1910 
U. S. census indicates that one-fifth of the 
fourteen-fifteen year age group have left 
school and have gone to work; two-fifths of 
the sixteen to twenty year group are working; 
and the figures for Pennsylvania are about 
the same. The 1915 estimates of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education show that on the 
sixteenth birthday one-half the children have 
left school; on the seventeenth, two-thirds; 
on the eighteenth, three-fourths. It is axio- 
matic that the very essence of our American 
institutions is based on the postulate of an 
intelligent electorate. And in 1918 there were 
800,000 boys and 400,000 girls of the fourteen 
to sixteen group engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions. 40,000 of them were in Pennsylvania. 
Our people are in increasing numbers leaving 
the farms and coming to the towns and cities. 
In many states the average age of the farm- 
ers is 59 years. The young people have 
moved into town. And the assistant commis- 
sioner for immigration at Ellis Island _pre- 
dicts that in the next five years 10 million 
persons from Germany, Italy, and Holland 
alone will seek entrance into this couatry. 
Each of these items means that the number 
of juvenile workers will continue to be large, 
and that the task of the continuation school 
will increase rather than lessen. 

This is a social problem. Society has al- 
ways recognized its right to protect itself 
against low standards of intelligence, waste, 
etc., through social and educational legisla- 
tion. So we find the working hours for 
women regulated in all but six states; mini- 
mum wage legislation in 13 states; and part 
time or continuation school legislation in 19 
states. Two points are indicated here :—that 
the problem of the continuation school is es- 
sentially one in sociology, and that from this 
time on Pennsylvania will be one of nineteen 
states engaged on this problem. 

The majority of these states have already 
raised the continuation school age to eighteen 





years. It is only a question of time until the 

others do so. iety through its schools is 

adjusting itself to the facts. Society is recog- 
nizing that the problem is big and permanent. 

So must we recognize that the continuation 

school is big and permanent. As time goes 

on the development of the Junior high school 
may justify our raising the compulsory school 
age to sixteen years and the completion of at 
least the eighth grade. But always we shall 
have the over-age pupil; always a group who 
are probably better off working on a part-time 

schedule; and always the problem of the 16-18 

year group who need part time schooling quite 

as much as do the members of the younger 
group. 

So we come to the need of money with 
which to do this work on the basis on which 
it ought to be done. The fortunate child who 
is willing and able to remain in school may 
demand that the community expend from $50 
to $150 a year for his schooling, and these 
40,000 continuation school children are re- 
ceiving now an annual per capita expenditure 
in Pennsylvania of less than $10. Yet each 
of them earns, and most of the earnings go 
to the home, at least $500 a year. That is 
20 million dollars a year of earnings for the 
14-16 year group in Pennsylvania. Surely 
this group of young producers is entitled to 
something better than to be housed in base- 
ments, in portable buildings, in the old school 
building recently condemned as unfit for other 
classes. The question is a social one. Is so- 
ciety doing the right thing for itself or the 
right thing for these children if it gives them 
less than the other children receive? 

The experience of the last five years has 
taught us something about what a continuation 
school should not be and what it should be. 
We have learned that eight hours per week of 
academic work and textbook instruction is 
decidedly not the training which these chil- 
dren desire or need. What we have learned 
as to the functions, aims and purposes of a 
continuation school may be briefly summar- 
ized. 

A Summary of the Aims and Purposes of 
Continuation Schools: 

To train 14-16 year pupils to apply to the 
experiences of employment, of home life, 
of social and civic relations, the general 
education already received. 

To conserve as much as possible of that gen- 
eral education by review and by the appli- 
cation indicated above. 

To add as much as possible to existing edu- 
cation. (This involves the interpretation and 
use of fundamental laws of pedagogy. 

To train the pupils for proper adjustment to 
industry, to social and civic relations. ‘This 
implies conservation of and addition to 
good habits and character. This involves 
the interpreation and use of fundamental 
laws of psychology, of economics, of so- 
ciology, of ethics. 

To train the pupils to discover self aptitudes 
and to study and plan for future vocations. 
This involves the use of vocational guid- 
ance, of placement work, of prevocational, 
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trade preparatory and trade extension shops 

and classes. 

To make the pupil. more efficient on the pres- 
ent job and to prepare him for the next 
job. This involves follow-up co-ordinating 
work on the part of the teachers, job analy- 
sis, maintaining cordial and co-operative 
relations with employers, small classes, in- 
dividual instruction. 

To maintain and develop further in the pupil 
the habit of study and the growth of sane 
ambition. This involves continuous contact 
with the school, motivated work, a sympa- 
thetic and understanding friendliness on the 
part of the teacher. 

Eventually, as the 16-18 year group is in- 
cluded—To utilize more extensively the in- 
structional opportunities of industry itself. 
This involves foreman training, instruction 
on the job by trained foreman instructors 
under public school supervision, as well 
as all the purposes indicated heretofore for 
the younger group. 

A Summary of Standards—To fulfill these 
purposes the following standards must be ac- 
cepted and applied: , 

As regards the State Department of Public 
Instruction, that reimbursement is necessary 
to the extent of at least one-half the salary 
of teachers of academic subjects and two- 
thirds the salary of shop, related, home 
economics and commercial subjects teachers. 

As regards Superintendents and Boards of 
School Directors, that the continuation school 
is permanent, that it will increase rather than 
diminish, that it cannot be carried on a cheap 
basis, that these children are entitled to good 
housing, good teachers, good equipment and 
adequate supplies. 

As regards teachers in the regular day 
schools, that the continuation school is finish- 
ing the job which the day school began, that 
the application of continuation school meth- 
ods and ideals to day schools would effect a 
revolutionary improvement, that this is a type 
of education which calls for the best teachers 
in service and that the opportunities for ser- 
vice for salary and for advancement in this 
field should challenge the attention of every 
thoughtful and ambitious teacher. 

As regards salary, that the longer hours, 
the special nature of the work, the need of 
attracting and holding the best teachers re- 
quire a salary of 25 per cent higher than that 
paid to teachers of pupils of corresponding 
age in the day schools. 

As regards organization, that the continua- 
tion school problem is distinct and separate, 
requires a responsible director, segregated if 
not separate housing, specially and adequately 
trained teachers. 

As regards course of study, that the in- 
struction must be essentially of the prevoca- 
tional and vocational type, with so-called 
academic studies related as far as possible to 
the pupils’ experiences in employment, at 
home, in the school shop, in social and civic 
activities; with all studies motivated by such 
experiences; with vocational guidance, indus- 
trial and civic citizenship for the profitable 
use of leisure permeating all studies. 
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As regards instruction in general, that 
classes must contain not more than 20 pupils, 
that much of the instruction must be indi- 
vidual, that unit lessons be used, that each 
pupil be encouraged and permitted to advance 
as rapidly as possible. 

As regards equipment, that it be of standard 
commercial or industrial type. 

As regards products or projects that they 
be of marketable type and quality, produced 
always for the purpose of giving instruction. 

As regards the teacher’s program, that it in- 
volve from 24 to 30 clock hours of instruction 
and from 8 to 12 clock hours of follow-up or 
co-ordinating work each week. 

As regards the teacher’s lesson planning, 
that each week’s work be planned in advance, 
that it be based on the teacher’s accurate 
knowledge of the environment and oppor- 
tunities of the pupil in employment and at 
home, that instruction from text books be 
reduced to a minimum and the use of refer- 
ence books and actual experience be preferred 
to text books. 

As regards housing, that it be centrally lo- 
cated and in one center to the end that num- 
bers of pupils may justify variety of instruc- 
tional opportunity. (That opportunity for 
assembling, for gymnasium work, for super- 
vised play be provided. 

As regards employers, that they be. re- 
quested to act in an advisory capacity, that 
their co-operation be won by informing them 
as to the procedure and policy of the con- 
tinuation school, and by showing them evi- 
dence of the improvement of their own em- 
ployees. 

As regards parents, that through meetizgs, 
exhibitions, and the follow-up work of the 
teachers they be informed as to the possibili- 
ties and actual accomplishment of the school. 

As regards other helpful agencies in the 
community, that in so far as their function is 
to promote the economic, social, or ethical 
welfare of the community, they be utilized 
for the benefit of individuals or groups of 
pupils. 

As regards the small school, that its re- 
sponsibilities and opportuzities differ from 
those of the large school only in degree, not 
in kind. That every one of the points here- 
tofore established has its application to the 
small school. That a sincere belief on the 
part of the school officials and teachers that 
these things ought to be done will always re- 
sult in finding ways and means whereby they 
can be done. (That if anywhere in the school 
system or the community there is equipment 
or opportunity for the -instruction of some, 
that equipment or opportunity can be used 
for the instruction of continuation school 
pupils. 

By these aims and by these remedies we 
recognize that the function of the continua- 
tion school is both educational and sociologi- 
cal, a problem to be solved by the co-operation 
of the State and of the local community; of 
the school and the industry; of teacher, 
parent, and employer, so that these young 
citizens may not say “I never had a chance.” 
These are the children who will not or can 
not profit by the work of the regular schools. 
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They give many reasons for leaving school 
to go to work, but all of these reasons come 
out of the inherent restlessness of adolescent 
youth. So they leave the regular school and 
go to work, and partly through their own 
act, partly through the organization of the 
regular school to fit another type of pupil, 
the way of return is barred to them. (They go 
forth like our first parents from the Garden 
of Eden, not realizing that after them comes 
the edict “By the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou earn thy bread,” and that a flaming 
sword prevents return. And as the ancient 
story started with a flaming sword, and sweat- 
ing brow, and culminated in the doctrines of 
a Great Philosopher which have become the 
warp and woof of so much of the social fabric 
of today—fundamental things like making 
easier the burdens of other people, and living 
at peace, and rendering some things to Caesar 
and other things to God, and quite a bit about 
little children and the value of sparrows—it 
is a whimsical analogy and can not be pressed 
too far—I see the continuation school fitting 
into that scheme of things as a great social 
force, taking some of the sting out of the 
sweat, adding more understanding and hap- 
piness and contentment to the old problems 
of earning the bread, giving these children 
another chance to partake of the fruit of the 
Tree of Knowledge in order that they may 
distinguish good from evil, and so to the best 
of each individual’s ability never cease to be 
good citizens. 


(The program provided that the address of 
welcome was to be delivered by Governor 
Sproul and the response by Dr. Samuel 
Hamilton, Superintendent of the Schools of 
Allegheny County, but as His Excellency 
could not be present on Tuesday afternoon, 
that part of the exercises was postponed to 
a later date when it was expected that he 
could take part. On (Thursday morning, when 
it was definitely known that the Governor 
could not attend the regular session, a cordial 
welcome was extended by Superintendent F. 
E. Downes, of Harrisburg, and Dr. Hamilton 
spoke in part as follows: 


ADDRESS OF DR, HAMILTON. 


In a general way this Association represents 
the educational interests of the Common- 
wealth. More than any other organization its 
special purpose is to study educational con- 
ditions, to unify educational action, to equalize 
educational opportunity and to stimulate and 
promote educational progress. 

As we assemble this year we are confronted 
by the greatest challenge to loyalty and effort 
this Association has ever faced. The Russell 
Sage Foundation, after an impartial investiga- 
tion, has rated the states educationally and 
Pennsylvania stands twenty-first in the list. 
This rating is based in part on attendance, 
and our unsatisfactory position in this par- 
ticular is due in a large measure to three 
causes : 

First: The compulsory law, unenforced by 
any state authority, has become a dead letter 
in many parts of the Commonwealth. 

Second: |The private and parochial schools 





of the state are not included in this rating 
and we have no assurance that they made any 
use of the compulsory law whatever. 

Third: (The unsatisfactory rating is due in 
part to the startling inequality of educational 
opportunity which prevails under our. Code. 
To the city child it offers two hundred days 
of schooling, in a fine building, with every 
necessary equipment, under a well trained 
and high grade teacher; to the rural child it 
offers in the main one hundred forty days 
of schooling in a building of one room, al- 
most devoid of equipment, and a young un- 
trained teacher. But this is not all. This 
minimum term of one hundred forty days 
may be reduced by the board of education 
to ninety-eight days of compulsory attend- 
ance, and through failure to enforce the law, 
the actual attendance of the rural child may 
drop to eighty, seventy, or even sixty days. 
All this inequality of educational opportunity 
the Code permits in the name of local dis- 
trict control. Our slogan has been “keep the 
schools close to the people.” But the people, 
through the local board, have in many dis- 
tricts lost sight of the interests of the child. 

These are the main causes of the adverse 
rating, and if Pennsylvania is to take rank 
among the first, they must be removed. But 
let us point to some of the hopeful signs, 

I. The first is the spirit of optimism and 
co-operation that animates the efforts of 
teachers and school officers. They realize that 
this is the golden age of our history. With 
all our frailties, even with a rank of twenty- 
first, the people of the Commonwealth—thanks 
te the school—have more intelligence, more 
manhood and character, and more civic ef- 
ficiency than in any former period. Back of 
this optimism is a confident self-reliance, a 
sense of loyalty to leadership, a faith that 
expects larger results, and a well-poised de- 
termination that our school system in its 
efficiency shall rank among the first. 

This spirit of optimism and co-operation is 
characteristic of our profession. Teachers 
as a rule are optimists. School work, with 
all its discouragements, is one of the highest 
forms of altruistic effort, and naturally be- 
gets optimism. Teaching is a firm art and the 
true teacher is an artist. Childhood is her 
material, the school-room ‘her studio, the 
facts of science and the incidents of school 
life are the tools with which she works, and 
the human soul is the finished picture. How 
delicate and sensitive the material—all in- 
stinctive with the subtle mystery of life! 
And how keen the perception of moral beauty, 
and how rare the skill of him who would 
spread upon the canvas all the surpassing 
loveliness of the human soul. The material 
and the tools are at hand, but it requires the 
teacher’s artistic touch to awaken thought, 
arouse energy, stimulate desire, kindle en- 
thusiasm, and call into action all the slum- 
bering possibilities of the human soul that 
gives tone and color to the elements of moral 
beauty. 

No pessimist can long engage in such in- 
spiring work. The lark soars and sings in 
the sunlight, and the inspiration of his song 
is the promise that sleeps in every tiny egg in 
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yonder lowly nest; so the promise that 
slumbers in every child naturally spells sun- 
shine, hope and optimism to the teacher. He 
lives in a land of perpetual promise, always 
expecting rapid growth, rich vintage, golden 
harvests, marvelous development, boundless 
achievement; and in the presence of such 
promise, pessimism vanishes like the mist of 
the morning. 

No material calling inspires such optimism. 
For intelligence is better than industry; wis- 
dom is better than wealth; culture is better 
than cash; manhood is better than money; 
brains are better than boilers; and minds are 
infinitely better than mills. This spirit of 
optimism and co-operation on the part of 
teachers, is one of the hopeful signs in this 
campaign of reorganization. 

2. There is a second sign of importance. In 
the person of Dr. Finegan the state has an 
expert leader,—an educator, a business man, 
and a systematic organizer—with one of the 
greatest programs of education ever offered 
to a commonwealth. The people are rapidly 
learning that there is a master hand at the 
helm, and that we actually have compulsory 
school law that can be enforced. 

The reorganization of the schools is going 
forward by leaps and bounds. At present it 
threatens to engulf the County Superintendent 
in an avalanche of desired information, sta- 
tistical reports, rating cards, file indexes, and 
other technical details. If it continues with- 
out providing the needed help, the reorganiza- 
tion will absolutely fetter his initiative, clip 
the wings of his spirit, dry up the fountain 
of his resourcefulness, and enthusiasm, and 
actually kill in him the principles of construc- 
tive supervision. But the County Superin- 
tendent is an optimist. The program of 
reorganization promises the needed help; it 
aims to increase, not destroy, his usefulness. 
And if this part of the program should fall 
by the wayside, he will at least have enjoyed 
the pleasure of anticipation. But realization, 
not anticipation, is his supreme hope. 

This program of reorganization is rich in 
promise to the children, the teachers, the 
educators and the educational welfare of 
the State. The demand of the hour is im- 
perative. Every lover of the Commonwealth 
and of the children, whether he be legislator 
or educator, should get back of the program 
as a booster. To be indifferent or inactive at 
this critical moment would be rank disloyalty 
to our great leader, to the children, and to 
the Commonwealth. Pennsylvania must have 
her proper rank educationally and that can 
only be attained by the co-operative efforts 
of all factors, civic, social, and educational. 

3. But the great factor in this program of 
reorganization is the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth. How far reaching his educational 
vision! How broad his educational sympathy! 
How inspiring and contagious his educational 
enthusiasm! Such faith, such courage, and 
such enthusiasm as characterize our chief ex- 
ecutive never go empty handed in any con- 
test; they simply will not be denied. And 
in this campaign they will call to his aid the 
great leaders in the Legislature who will 
provide the money and the laws that are 
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reeded to give Pennsylvania her rightful 
educational rank among the States. 

There is an old Persian proverb that is 
heavy with the weight of the world’s wisdom 
and eloquently exultant with a message of 
sublime optimism. It runs thus: “If you 
would be rich, spread wide your skirt, for 
heaven is raining "ga The language of 
this proverb is highly metaphorical, and to 
grasp fully its meaning, one must see the 
truths that lie half-hidden behind the figures 
of speech. The riches suggested are not com- 
mercial and material; they do not refer to 
earthly gold. The proverb rather means that 
if one would be a millionaire in intellect, 
scholarship, manhood, character, civic effi- 
ciency, and in all those sterling qualities that 
give wealth and _ worth to the soul, all that 
is necessary in this day of abundant oppor- 
tunity is to spread wide one’s skirt, for heaven 
is literally raining gold. But heaven rains 
gold on the children mainly through the 
school, and each child’s share will depend 
upon the size of his skirt. 

Spreading wide the skirt in the proverb 
refers to the desire one has for the better 
things in life, his determination to get his 
share, and the opportunities that come to him 
to get out into the shower. (The wider the 
skirt, the larger the catch; the smaller the 
skirt, the smaller the catch. But heaven rains 
gold on the children of the Commonwealth 
through its school system and the system 
and the size of each child’s skirt will depend 
upon the educational opportunities afforded 
by that system and the chance he has to get 
out into the shower. 

The wisest of earth’s bards, in a moment of 
exuberant optimism, eloquently sings: 


Night’s candles are burnt low, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain top. 


Let us hope that night’s candles of in- 
equality of educational opportunity in Penn- 
sylvania are burnt low; and that the jocund 
day of an equal chance and a square deal to 
every child, rural or urban, stands tiptoe on 
the misty mountain top. As optimists we 
await the dawn of equal and larger educa- 
tional opportunity to the children of the 
Commonwealth; and with malice toward none 
and with charity to all, let us throw open the 
shutters of our souls that the first rays of 
morning may enter. 

Pennsylvania is the keystone of the nation’s 
arch. As the cradle of human liberty, in the 
western world, she is one of the greatest 
states that ever stood in the forefront of the 
nation’s history. But she ranks twenty-first 
in the list, mainly because of the inequality 
of educational opportunity offered to the 
rural child. ‘The line of action for us is clear 
and definite. We should join heartily in 
pushing a program of reorganization that will 
remove this inequality and place Pennsyl- 
vania in her proper rank. Thus heaven 
rain gold in every part of the Commonwealth 
through the school and every child of every 
type,—scholastic, vocational, or delinquent,— 
will catch not an equal share, but all his par- 
ticular skirt will hold. 

Again I thank you for this cordial welcome. 
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Prof. Robert J. Melville, Assistant Director 
of the Mental Hygiene Committee of the 
Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania, 
followed in an address upon 


THE HANDICAPPED CHILD IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


Seventeen months ago this week the Hon- 
orable and foresighted Governor of this Com- 
monwealth affixed his signature to a bill which 
is potentially an emancipation act for the 
handicapped child in Pennsylvania. This act 
was introduced in the House of. Representa- 
tives by the Honorable Mr. Lanius of York. 
As a child, he himself was one of Pennsyl- 
vania’s most handicapped school children. 
He was born totally blind but mentally and 
morally gifted. The bill passed the House 
with no really dissenting voice and the 
Senate’s vote from first to last was Aye, Aye, 
Aye. 

This law amending Article 1413 of the 
School Code is “A Bill of Rights, calling for 
equality of educational opportunity, and a 
bill of health—mental, moral and physical, for 
every school child in Pennsylvania. This law 
has placed Pennsylvania in the first rank 
among all the States in educational legislation 
for the handicapped child. It was drafted 
and acted upon in the closest kind of co- 
operation with every authority in this State 
and Nation that could and would co-operate 
in drafting or in supporting it. The first draft 
of this law was prepared in the office of the 
Chairman of our State Educational Legisla- 
tive Committee, Dr. Oliver P. Cornman, of 
Philadelphia, and the last brief on its behalf 
was submitted to the Governor by the then 
President of the State Educational Associa- 
tion, Supt. F. E. Downes, of Harrisburg. 

In the interval between the first draft of 
this act in the summer of 1918 and this last 
brief which was submitted in the summer of 
1919, a continual educational campaign was 
conducted under the joint auspices of the 
Child Hygiene Round Table of this Associa- 
tion and Mental Hygiene Committee of the 
Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania. 
Such social educational efforts and technics 
are essential in a democracy if we would 
have sound governmental, social and civic 
progress. Every governmental, professional 
and State-wide civic agency, together with 
their affiliated local branches and committees 
in this Commonwealth, co-operated in the 
enactment of this amendment and every one 
of these agencies stands ready now to co- 
operate with the public school officials in this 
State to secure for each school district the 
fullest possible benefits of this law. Univer- 
sity Extension service is sometimes pre- 
eminently helpful to teachers, physicians, and 
social workers who wish to co-operate in- 
telligently. 

Its general provisions by this time are prob- 
ably familiar to you all. But its specific 
values will perhaps become clearer in the light 
of its interpretation and of its effects to date. 
Following the combined judgment of all the 
legislative: authorities consulted, the amended 
article of the School Code embodies the 
rather general provision that all children of 








school age who are gravely retarded in their 
school work or who are not being properly 
educated and trained because of exceptional 
physical or mental condition shall be the sub- 
ject of such special report, special examina- 
tion, and special education as the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction shall authorize 
and the county and district superintendents 
can secure, with the assistance of the State 
Department of Education and Health. 

The law was immediately interpreted by the 
State Department and by many school dis- 
tricts as requiring much greater attention on 
the part of school medical inspectors and 
others to the problem of the special examina- 
tion and reporting of defective pupils. Every 
cecunty medical director of Pennsylvania was 
immediately required to undergo a brief but 
intensive course of training at the Mount 
Alto Health Camps last year, in order that 
he might become more informed on the prob- 
lem, and in order that he might stimulate in- 
terest and help in the development of a State- 
wide system of physical and mental health 
dispensaries. This action has already borne 
some fruit in practically every county of the 
State, under the inspiration of Dr. Edward 
Martin. 

Pending the development of complete State 
administrative departments to assist in meet- 
ing the problems of the handicapped child, 
school districts have conducted self-surveys 
of their school population with the help of 
such specialists as have been immediately 
available. 

In Erie, Pittsburgh, Altoona, and through- 
out Chester county, these classification sur- 
veys of the entire school population have been 
progressing. In parts of Delaware, and 
Montgomery Counties; in Chester City, Phila- 
delphia, York and Harrisburg; in Reading, 
Allentown, Bethlehem, and Easton; in 
Mahony City, Kane, Punxsutawney and other 
school districts classification studies of parts 
of the school population have been progress- 
ing. In these localities opportunity and 
special classes have been developing and vari- 
ous other educational and health agencies, 
including a dozen well-organized mental 
clinics, have been fostered. The 1920 Annual 
Report of the School District of Altoona con- 
tains a detailed analysis of one of these 
surveys of the entire school population— 
erganized by and conducted under the direc- 
tion of the Mental Hygiene Committee of the 
Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania. 

In all of this work efforts have been made 
by the superintendents to secure the most 
competent advice of specialists, so that no 
ill-advised action might be taken and no false 
steps made. Everywhere this work has met 
with a public approval that has surprised even 
the superintendents who have initiated it. 
Narrow one-sided or one-man systems have 
been discountenanced, and broad-gauged 
methods in which educators, physicians and 
— workers co-operate, have been encour- 
aged. 

This work and its influences have not been 
confined merely to the defective groups—the 
first five groups on the charts in your hands, 
The Generally Dull—or Normal Dull as we 
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sometimes call them,—the average, and the 
bright—the next three big groups on your 
charts, who constitute the great ninety per 
cent of mental normality in our school popu- 
lation, they have been studied and their needs 
more adequately met, not alone by relieving 
them from the drag of their defective asso- 
ciates, but also by greater attention to the 
specific educational needs of each of these 
three large groups. 

Only a slight beginning, it is true, has been 
made in dealing with the problem of the three 
normal groups: (The Dull but Normal, the 
Average, and the Bright who are not spe- 
cially gifted. But at this annual meeting we 
have already heard of the beneficial results 
obtained in Pittsburgh and Erie, through the 
classification of high school pupils into these 
three groups and through differentiated edu- 
cational treatment of these groups of our 
normal children. Throughout the city of 
Altoona, as the result of the metal Hygiene 
survey just. mentioned these same principles 
and methods of pupil classification and dif- 
ferentiated education are being successfully 
applied this year in all the eight elementary 
grades, in the special opportunity and fitting 
classes and they are about to be applied 
throughout the high school system, both 
junior and senior high schools and will prob- 
ably ultimately be operative in the continua- 
tion schools, in the evening schools and in 
other types of adolescent and adult education. 

Such a program of adult education, based 
on the principles and methods of mental 
classification and adjusted education, was first 
successfully worked out and carried out at the 
Camp Upton Recruit Educational Centre by 
the authors of the Myers Mental Measure. 
(They co-operated with the Mental Hygiene 
Committee in the Altoona mental survey by 
the standard procedure for applying their 
test to those who were assisting in its adminis- 
tration, parallel with the Trabue and other 
scales. They again co-operated with the 
Mental Hygiene Committee and with Super- 
intendent Layton in preparing the charts of 
this mental survey which are embodied in 
Dr. Layton’s Annual Report. 

With the development of still sounder bases 
for classifications, not in the light of one test 
system alone—no matter how valid in the 
mass, but by combining standardized judg- 
ments or ratings of intelligence, personality 
and health with the results of group and in- 
dividual tests for those qualities—as suggested 
by the charts in your hands and followed, in 
part in the Altoona survey, we are on the 
road to establishing sounder educational 
classification and differentiated educational 
procedures that can now and will soon be 
successfully applied not only to high school 
pootis and primary school pupils, but also to 

indergarten children, to pre-school children, 
and especially to first-grade entrants, where 
our main emphasis should be placed at the 
very beginning of their educational careers. 

But after we have taken care of the per- 
manently handicapped and physical and men- 
tal defectives, and of the normals who are 
temporarily handicapped, by poor classification 
or by curable defects—when we have taken 
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care of these by such combination of methods 
and such co-operations of agencies as have 
been herein suggested and as are explicitly 
stated on your charts, we still have with us the 
most handicapped pupils of all—the Specially 
gifted, the Potential Geniuses,—the Potential 
Leaders in Art, in Science, in Industry, and 
in Civic Progress. 

They have been and are today the most 
neglected group in our public schools. Many 
have survived their handicaps. Many have 
not. Some have survived because by their 
intelligence, by their morale and by their de- 
termination, they have transformed, they have 
transmuted their handicaps of body, mind and 
soul into enthusiasms for bettering the condi- 
tion of others, who suffer from still greater 
handicaps of body, mind and soul. 

But no student of genius, no student of in- 
sanity, no student of normality today, I 
believe, regards those handicaps but as neces- 
sary evils of the past, which now we are in 
a position to relieve and indeed to prevent in 
greater measure if we have the heart, the 
intelligence and the will to study the problems 
of handicapped genius and discover by grad- 
ual educational experiment and research how 
their problems can be solved. 

Statistics on genius that have the same 
validity as statistics on idiocy are totally lack- 
ing. Enormous funds of time and energy 
have been devoted, and rightly so, to the in- 
vestigation of hopeless and helpless imbeciles. 
They arouse our pity, the consideration of 
their weakness unconsciously flatters us, and 
the fear of their deeds, especially of the 
criminal imbeciles, terrifies us. 

With the genius the reverse is true. Their 
initiative and independence irritate us, the 
consideration of their superiority sometimes 
arouses our unconscious jealousy and the fear 
of the innovations they would bring about 
appals us. (These genius children are the 
most handicapped in body, mind, and soul—in 
the home, in the school, and in all the other 
social institutions which sometimes try to 
force them to conform to some lock-step plan 
of life which may be admirable for the nor- 
mal but spells eternal war in the soul of the 
gifted child. These super-normal children, 
be they one or ten per cent of the school 
population, we know not—five per cent is the 
estimate before you—which would be over 
75,000 school children on the basis of the last 
school census—these 75,000 potential leaders 
of progress in the Commonwealth are the 
most handicapped children in Pennsyivania. 

Notoriously bad, I regret to say, have been 
the records of many Ichabods and even 
fathers of old in their treatment of budding 
genius Fools, dunces, or drones have been 
their off-hand diagnosis of such genius chil- 
dren as Linnaeus, von Humboldt, Charles 
Darwin, Robert Fulton and James Russell 
Lowell. ... Only average or possibly below 
average was the rating of Napoleon Pasteur, 
Goethe, Wordsworth and Edison. Equally 
bad, I venture to say, may be the present fad 
with certain pedagogues and parents to rush 
young prodigies through the traditional edu- 
cational system, without due attention to phy- 
sical and mental hygiene that make for the 
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full development of intelligence, personality, 
and health in the true genius. _ ; f 

‘The last conference on the Lanius bill, with 
our late lamented State Superintendent 
Schaeffer, occurred in the Bolton House dur- 
ing our State Educational meeting here two 
years ago. that occasion Dr. Schaeffer 
expressed keen enthusiasm for this amend- 
ment of the school Code because he said he 
saw in it great good for the handicapped 
genius and the generally bright child, whose 
handicap in the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania had borne heavily on his heart for a 
generation. 

It is by an interesting coincidence that at 
the first official conference with our State 
Superintendent, Dr. Finegan, on the first day 
that he took office in Harrisburg, a delega- 
tion of representatives of this association and 
of the State Departments interested asked 
Dr. Finegan’s endorsement of this amendment 
—and this he heartily gave because he had 
already been successfully administering simi- 
lar measures to relieve and to adjust the 
handicaps of children in our sister State. 

This is neither the time nor the place to 
discuss detailed methods of approaching the 
problems of the handicapped child. Many 
of the problems we have been discussing dur- 
ing the last four days of this educational con- 
vention, during the four days of many previ- 
ous conventions, but never before have we 
had within our reach so many immediately 
practical methods with which to set about to 
study and to relieve these handicaps. Some 
of the most practical steps in the combined 
judgment of some of the most eminent 
authorities in the state—and they have been 
recently consulted—are embodied in the 
recommendations on the charts before you. 

Let us study the facts presented, the prin- 
ciples suggested, and the methods recom- 
mended for trial—both the best known meth- 
ods of educational management and the 
administrative methods that are temporarily 
useful. (The recent developments of the ap- 
plied sciences—especially of applied psy- 
chology, applied sociology, and social medicine 
—have given us this new basis of facts, 
principles and methods. 

In these days of post-war reaction the 
world is still willing, is indeed more ready 
than ever, to listen to the call of the normal 
child, to the pleas of the defective child, and 
I believe even, to the appeal of the handi- 
capped genius child. j 

May we, the professional educators of 
Pennsylvania, be the first to respond to their 
call. Let us firmly resolve in this time of 
resolutions that we will respond to the call 
and in the spirit of inquiry, in the spirit of 
co-operation—and may I suggest in the spirit 
of co-efficiency. This is truly applied science. 
This is truly applied humanism, This is truly 
applied democracy, for which the great public 
school system of this State and Nation was 
founded and will be supported if we are true 
professional leaders—true to our highest pro- 
fessional intelligence, and true to our highest 
Professional morale. What shall we do to- 
day and to-morrow to help the handicapped 





child in Pennsylvania, the defective, the nor- 
mal, and the gifted? 

The address of State Supt. Thomas E. 
Finegan, which will be found at the begin- 
ning of the January number of The Journal, 
was delivered at this time to a crowded 
audience. 


The following is the Report of the Com- 
mittee on 
RESOLUTIONS. 


I. The Committee on Resolutions present - 
the following for your consideration and en- 
dorsement. We wish to commend the excel- 
lent work of the commission on revision of 
the Constitution for the State of Pennsylvania, 
especially Article X, which reads 


ARTICLE X. 


As revised and adopted at the meeting of 
the Constitutional Revision Committee on 
December 14 and 15, as reported by Mr. 
William W. Wiant. 


Educational System of the Commonwealth. 


Section 1-A. Laws shall be enacted pro- 
viding for the operation and maintenance of 
a public educational system for the Common- 
wealth. (This shall include public schools for 
the free elemental, secondary and vocational 
education of all children of the Common- 
wealth and for the free mental and vocational 
education of persons under mental or physical 
disability, for the free education in Americaa 
citizenship of adults, and for the training of 
teachers, a system of public libraries, one or 
more public universities, and such other pub- 
lic educational institutions and agencies as 
may be wise and necessary for the improve- 
ment of the citizenship of the Commonwealth. 


State Council of Education. 


Section 3-A. Laws shall be enacted pro- 
viding for a state council of public education 
appointed by the Governor. The council shall 
have the powers and duties prescribed by 
law. Its chief executive officer shall be the 
commissioner of education. 


Support of Educational System. 


Section 5-A. Laws shall be enacted making 
adequate provision, by appropriation and 
through general or special forms of taxation 
for the effective and equitable support of the 
— educational system of the Common- 
wealth. 


Appropriations to Sectarian Schools and 
Institutions. 


Section 6-A. Money raised for the sup- 
port of the public educational system of the 
Commonwealth shall not be appropriated to 
or used for the support of any sectarian 
school or institution. 


School Funds. 


Section 7-A. (The net receipts from State 
forests, unclaimed funds derived by the Com- 
monwealth either by escheat or otherwise, and 
money or property designated for the purpose 
and derived from any source shall constitute 
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the State school fund to be used only for the 
benefit of the public educational system of 
the Commonwealth in such manner as may 
be prescribed by law. 

Principal Basis of Instruction to Be In 

English Language. 

Section 8-A. The basic instruction in pub- 
lic and private schools shall be given in the 
English language and from English texts. 

II. We wish to express our hearty approval 


‘ of the splendid work thus far accomplished 


by Superintendent Thomas E. Finegan, and 
we heartily commend the reorganization of 
the State Department of Public Instruction 
which he has effected, and we pledge him our 
unanimous co-operation in carrying out his 
program. 

III. We request that the Pennsylvania 
State Legislature provides greatly increased 
state revenues for public school purposes and 
that part of these revenues be used to make 
the minimum salary of any teacher of this 
Commonwealth $1200 per annum and that an- 
other part of these revenues be used in en- 
larging the teacher training facilities of the 
state normal schools and schools of educa- 
tion, and extension courses. 

V. We renew our piedges in support of 
the Smith-Tower Bill. We believe that 
education rightfully demands a full place 
in the cabinet of the president and should 
not be relegated to the indignity of a bureau 
in the Department of Welfare. We believe 
that the Department of Education should 
have at its head a man of successful experi- 
ence in the field of public education. 

V. While recognizing the fact that local 
situations may place certain difficulties in the 
way of effectively carrying out the various 
measures of the compulsory attendance law, 
we are firmly of the belief that this law should 
be amended so as to require that all children 
between the ages of 6 and 16 years attend 
school for a minimum period of 200 days per 
annum. We are further of the opinion that 
the final responsibility for the execution of 
the compulsory attendance laws should rest 
in County, or Regional Attendance Officers 
we by, and in the employ of the State. 

I. That the Executive Council be di- 
rected, and is hereby authorized to establish 
an official journal of this Association using 
the necessary current or permanent moneys 
of the Association for this purpose. 

VII. (1) That we yng endorse the plan 
of reorganization of the N. E. A. and ask 
for affiliation with that organization; and 
that the proper officers of the P. S. E. A. be 
Cirected to so notify and request the proper 
officers of the N. E. A. 

(2) That the Executive Council be di- 
rected to take the proper steps to secure and 
authorize the necessary delegates from this 
Association to the N. E. A. Conventions. 

(3) (That we hereby commend the year 
round untiring efforts of our President, Dean 
W. G. Chambers, which have made the in- 
fluence of our Association felt in all parts 
of the State; and congratulate him for his 
unique, interesting and instructive program 
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which has awakened a new interest in all 
phases of education in our State. 


Americanization. 


VIII. The school workers of Pennsylvania 
as represented in the State Educational As- 
sociation recognize Americanization as essen- 
tially an educational process and therefore a 
public duty and a vital factor in a better Com- 
monwealth. We believe the public school 
school buildings throughout the state should 
be used as free training centers for good 
citizenship. We recommend the teaching of 
English and American ideals to foreign-born 
adults and illiterates by trained teachers un- 
der public school supervision. We recognize 
the urgent need of community action and co- 
operation by all the people in providing ade- 
quate opportunities for the schooling of the 
immigrants and their assimilation in com- 
munity life. To this end all industrial, civic, 
social, religious and other welfare organiza- 
tions should be encouraged to share in the 
Americanization program and thus secure to 
beth native and foreign-born the benefits of 
a mutual understanding and the common good 
of human fellowship. 

We heartily approve the state-wide Ameri- 
canization program as projected by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. We 
recognize in this new department of public 
instruction a vital factor of great potential 
value to the Commonwealth. We believe that 
state leadership and state support will ef- 
fectively stimulate local endeavor and greatly 
encourage community co-operation. Such 
leadership will, we believe, co-ordinate and 
unify the Americanization work and workers 
throughout the state and invite the active 
support of the whole people in its practical 
and comprehensive plan, 

We earnestly recommend such legislation, 
both state and national, as will adequately 
support the larger Americanization program 
contemplated under state leadership. 

IX. The Pennsylvania Educational Asso- 
ciation commends the stand of Governor 
Sproul in favor of the repeal of the obsolete 
Brooks License Law and the enactment of a 
state enforcement law in harmony with the 
spirit of the eighteenth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. We also are opposed 
to the repeal or liberalization of our present 
laws for Sabbath observance. 

X. The P. S. E. A. voices a protest at the 
unending requests emanating from worthy or- 
ganizations and well meaning individuals to 
make public schools the channel for the ‘se 
motion of collections and propaganda. There 
is scarcely a week that passes that the school 
system is not called upon to break the con- 
tinuity of educational processes to carry out 
such requests from organizations or indi- 
viduals. We believe that it is time to call 
a halt and to set a limit to such extra-cur- 
ricular activities of the schools if the sys- 
tematic attempts of the schools to carry on the 
processes of education are not to be seriously 
impaired. 

XI. The P. S. E. A. commends Governor 
William C. Sproul for the courageous stand 
which he has taken in the promotion of pub- 
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lic education in this Commonwealth and de- 
sires to express its hearty appreciation of his 
fearless and untiring efforts to secure from 
the State adequate financial support for our 
public schools. 

Respectfuly submitted, 

Signed: F. E. Downes, Harrisburg; P. M. 
Harbold, Lancaster; H. W. Dodd, Allentown ; 
H. J. Stockton, Johnstown; Ben G. Graham, 
New Castle, Chairman. 

The report of the Committee on Necrol- 
ogy was then presented by Supt. Wm. W. 
Evans, as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY. 


Whereas, an all-wise Providence has called 
from their labors an exceptionally large 
number of the members of our profession 
since last we met in annual convention, and 

Whereas, the passing of a teacher is always 
an occasion of deep significance, severing as 
it does forever, the tender ties of human re- 
lationships most intimate and most sacred, 

d 


Whereas, we wish to extend our sincere 
sympathy to those who feel their loss most 
keenly, we hereby adopt the following 


MEMORIAL, 


We recognize in the departure of these, 
our co-laborers, the hand of a beneficient 
Creator and bow in humble submission to His 
will. 

We rejoice in the never ending quality of 
the inspiring and the wholesome influences 
brought into being by these teachers, who, 
though no longer with us in the flesh, will 
still live on forever in the good that they 
have done. 

We derive our chief consolation from an 
abiding faith that the good that they have 
done will ever go on enriching the minds and 
hearts of the thousands who have come under 
the spell of their inspiring influence. 

The following persons have entered into 
their eternal reward during the past year. 
(The figures after eacb name indicate the 
number of years each has served the State.) 


Adams County—Mrs. Mary E. Wible, 32 


years. 

wear ite Black, 11; Hannah M. Mar- 
tin, 38. 

Pittsburgh—Irene B. Armstrong, Sara M. 
Boyd, Belle A. Murphy, Loveday K. Petty, 
Helen Rose, Eleanor S. G. Stewart, Jean 
B. Crawford, Clara M. Mueller, Jennie 
Nesbit, Sara A. Platt, Anna Slattery, Olive 
M. Smith, Katherine M. Wolfe, Kate Neu- 
mont, Lavina B. Meaz, Rachael M. Patton. 

Armstrong—Cairie Adams, 20, Mrs. Joseon 
Powers, Mrs. D. Rudolf, 7, Martin Beatty, 
Clarence E. Shoup, Maude Zimmerman, 15. 

Bedford—Oscar G. Snyder. 

Hon. William Lauder, born 1849, died Oc- 
tober 17th, 1920, a native of Scotland, came 
to this country at an early age and settled at 
Riddlesburg, Bedford County. To him per- 
haps more than to any other man is due the 
Revision and Codification of the school laws 
as embodied in the Code of 1911. For nearly 





thirty s he was a school director of Broad 

Top Township, Bedford County. In that 

capacity he rendered a signal service to the 

community. His loyalty and devotion to the 
welfare of the children showed forth in his 
progressive activities in their behalf. With 
untiring zeal he devoted his energies to 
equalizing educational advantages throughout 
the commonwealth. He was one of the orig- 
inal members of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and served on that body until his death. 

He was a valued citizen and a devoted public 

servant. 

Berks—S. Naua Sauerbier, 20, Alice H. Good- 
hart, 29, both of ee 

Blair—H. S. Wertz, 32, Edward Byers, 22, 
Linda D. Canan, 35. 

Cambria—Gertrude Lorentz, Regina Mealley, 
28, Elizabeth May Hood, 17, Laura McMil- 
lan, the last three teachers in Johnstown. 

Chester—Margaret Crowell, 1, Elva Alex- 
ander, 20, Mariana Fell Brown, 5, Esther 
Altenderfer, 6, H. Carrie Norton, 20, Annie 
Anderson. 

In the death of Dr. George Morris Phillips 
on March 11, 1920, this Association has lost 
an earnest and successful teacher, a wise and 
prudent counsellor, and a fearless leader. He 
was connected with the West Chester State 
Normal School for thirty-nine years and was 
its Principal for thirty-four years. He 
touched and influenced for good the lives of 
thousands of young men and women during 
these years. He served this Association con- 
tinuously as a member of the Executive 
Committee, took an active part in the framin 
of the present school code, was the author o 
a number of important educational works 
and was connected with every important edu- 
cational movement in the State during the 
past forty years. 

Clearfield—Beatrice Craig, 3. 

Crawford—Mrs, Jessie Bennett, 17. 

Dauphin—M. Katherine McNiff, 33, Eva 
Punch, 10, Edith C. Shelley, 10. 

Delaware—Bella H. Haines, 15, Josephine 
Dickinson, 11, Helen T. McLain, 10, M 
Augusta Edwards, 4o. 

Elk—Genevieve Butz, 6, Maude Whitaker, 10. 

Erie—Elma Hodge, 1, Johanna McCarthy, 22, 
Ethel Mills, Inez M. Torrey, 42, Clara 
Johannessen, 35, the last four teachers in 
Erie City. 

Fayette—Neile Martin, 2. 

Franklin—Maude Parlette, 20. 

Samuel Gelwix, former teacher, County and 
Borough Superin‘endent, died June 5, at the 
age of 78 years. He served the schools of 
Franklin County continuously fifty-six years. 
Lackawanna—Esther Fritz, 4, Esther Har- 

vard, 12, Helen L. Cook, 8, Michael F. Mc- 

Lane, 20, Ella T. Murray, 33, Laura Pfaff, 

8, Anna McLean, 42, Nora Murphy, 35, the 

first five teachers in Scranton. 

Lancaster—Katherine Kuhn, 3, Mame Kuhns, 
so, A. M. Sweigart, A. Laura Miller, Viola 
M. Rogers, 8. 

Luzerne—J. Geo. Geist, 2, Mary J. Barnes, 30, 
Joseph Clefford, 4, Elizabeth Smoulter, 30, 
C. E. Smith, 17, J. F. Shovlin, 30, S. W. 
Baird, 30, the fast four teachers in Wilkes- 

arre, 
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James M. Coughlin was born Oct. 12, 1849, 
and died Sept. 22, 1920. He was a native of 
Fairmount Twp., Luzerne Co., where he be- 
gan teaching. In the strictest sense of the 
term he was a self-made man. He served as 
County Superintendent from 1878 to 1890; 
was Vice-Principal of the Bloomsburg State 
Normal one year; in 1891 was elected Super- 
intendent of the Wilkes-Barre City schools 
which he served until 1918. He was an in- 
stitute instructor and lecturer in our own and 
other states for many years; he was a meim- 
ber of the College and University Council and 
served one year as President of the Penn. 
S. E. A., he was a member of the State com- 
mission appointed by the Governor to revise 
and codify our school laws, and he was a 
member of the State Board of Education at 
the time of his death. He was a truly great 
man, and exerted a profound influence for 
good upon his community and his state. 

David A. Harman, for 39 years Supervis- 
ing Principal and Superintendent of Schools 
in Hazleton, died November 3, 1920. Super- 
intendent Harman received his elementary 
school education in Juniata county. He en- 
tered the Bloomsburg State Normal School 
in the early seventies. After graduation he 
taught a few terms in his native county. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of those who came 
under his instruction, he was a teacher of 
rare power, winning his way into the hearts 
of his pupils, stimulating them to more earn- 
est endeavor and forever endearing himself 
to them because of his spirit of consecration 
and sacrifice. For a few years he had charge 
of a school for the orphans of Civil War 
veterans at Chester Springs. During the year 
1880-1881 he studied law in the University of 
Pennsylvania. He entered upon his work at 
Hazleton in 1881, securing his position by 
means of a compettive examination. Super- 
intendent Harman had a natural bent for edu- 
cational work. The spirit that animated him 
transmitted itself to his teachers. He had a 
rare power of adaptation and made all who 
came :n contact with him feel the stimulating 
effects of his influence. He kept in active 
touch throughout his long career with all the 
activities of the P. S. E. A. He was its ef- 
ficient president during the 1913 meeting at' 
Pittsburgh. Thousands will testify to the 
great benefit of personal contact with him 
because of his warm sympathy and spon- 
taneous enthusiasm in all educational matters. 
His monument consists of human hearts made 
noble and strong, the better able to carry on 
the battle of life. 


Lehigh—P. P. Niohr, 43. 

Lycoming—Mary B. Smith, 41. 

Lawrence—Sara Galbraith, 3. 

Mercer—Sara Galloway, Mary Fenstermaker. 

Mifflin—Ruth Huey, 6. 

Monn e—Thos. Fossinger, 32, 
son, 6. 

Montgomery—Caroline E. Niblo, 40. 

Northampton—Mrs, Harvey Myers, 18, Wm. 
H. Leh, 30, J. Irvin Snyder, 35, Theodore 
A. Frair, 51, Roscoe J. App, 17, J. Irvin 
Snyder, 35. 


Mary Bry- 
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Northumberland—Hilda Reider, P. L. Dono- 
hoe, Amelia Gossler, 41, Sarah Stoner. 

Pike—Angela Orce, 18. 

Philadelphia—Agnes M. Boyd, Mary E. Eng- 
glish, Chas. F. Michener, Jane A. McCul- 
ken, Lillian M. Dougherty, Belle Britton, 
Sarah L. Higbee, Elizabeth Dougherty, 
Susan Sherburne, Gladys Zell, Lillian Wag- 
ner, David H. Baer, Violet Ross, Ida J. 
Belo, Helen Wilkinson, C. Lou. Krause, 
Jennie Boyd, Carrie J. Richardson, Mary 
Stief, Maragaret Dickson, Maria Filson, 
eel Edgar, Florence W. Sabold, Francis 


Schuylkill—H. W. Miller, 34, G. W. Maurer, 
50, Wilma R. Kistler, 4, M. H. Carey, 36, 
Amy M. Lee, 37, A. Millie Keiffer, 24, W 
L. Owens, 51, Olive Robins, 50. 

Somerset—Charles E. Koontz, M. L. Trexel. 

Susquehanna—Anna Doran, 17, Mrs. Inez B. 
Williams, 10. 

Venango—S. E. Gibb, 15, Florence M. Camp- 
bell, 44. 

Washington—Milton M. Todd, 50, David 
Wallace Patterson, 50, Lawrence Day, S. F. 
Knox, W. Edgar Hawley, Mrs. Catherine 
McCullough, Frank Rhodes, Mary Conard, 
Anna Thomas, 25, Anna Buckbee, 24, Anna 
K. Shrontz, 25, Mrs. Mary Aiken Linn, 7, 
Anna C. Ruple, 32. 

Wyoming—Ethel Dickson, 2. 

Westmoreland—Henry M. Jones, 45, an ex- 
county Superintendent, Laura Lillian Wolff, 
8, A. Mary Gilson, Mrs. Amanda Piper, 4, 
Margaret McGrath, 2, Lillie Kline, 2, 
Maurice E. Bennett, ro. 

York—Leah J. Heindel, 37, Mary D. Hoescht, 
10, Mabel F. Robinson, 22. 

Signed: Wm. W. Evans, Chairman, Ezra 
Lehman, S. H. Layton, M. H. Thomas, Com- 
mittee. 

On motion, the report was received and or- 
dered to be made part of the record. ' 

The report of enrollment for the Harrisburg 
meeting of the State Association presented by 
Treasurer Wagner: 


REPORT OF TREASURER. 
Thursday, December 30, 1920. 

The report of enrollment for the Harris- 
burg meeting of the P. S. E. A. to date is as 
follows: 

Four Counties have not yet reported; and 
14 Boroughs have not yet reported. (Twenty- 
six (26) Counties have enrolled 100 per cent 
as follows: Adams, Berks, Blair, Cambria, 
Cameron, Carbon, Columbia, Dauphin, Elk, 
Fayette, Franklin, Fulton, Lancaster, Law- 
rence, Lebanon, Lehigh, Lycoming, Monroe, 
Montour, Northampton, Snyder, Sullivan, 
Tioga, Union, Warren, and Wyoming. 

Seventy-seven (77) Cities and Boroughs 
having District Superintendents, have enrolled 
100 per cent as follows: Abington Twp., 
Altoona, Ambridge, Bangor, Beaver Falls, 
Berwick, Blakely, Bellefonte, Bloomsburg, 
Braddock, Carbondale, Carlisle, Carnegie, 
Chambersburg, Charleroi, Columbia, Connels- 
ville, Conshohocken, Coraopolis, Corry, Dan- 
ville, Darby, Donora, Dormont, Dunmore, 
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Dunbar Twp., East Conemaugh, Easton, Far- 
rel, Greensburg, Greenville, Hanover, Harris- 
burg, Hazel Twp., Homestead, Johnstown, 
Juniata, Kane, Kittanning, Lansford, Latrobe, 
Lebanon, Lewistown, Lock Haven, Lower 
Merion Twp., Mahanoy, Mahanoy Twp., 
Middletown, Milton, Minersville, Monessen, 
Monongahela City, Mount Carmel, Mount 
Pleasant {Twp., Nanticoke, New Brighton, 
New Kensington, Northampton, Olyphant, 
Phoenixville, Pittston, Pottsville, Punxsu- 
tawney, Radnor Twp., Rostraver (Twp., 
Shenandoah, Steelton, Sunbury, ‘Tamaqua, 
Tarentum, Throop, Tyrone, Uniontown, War- 
ren, West Chester, Wilkinsburg, and Windber. 

Eleven Normal Schools have enrolled 100 
per cent; one College has enrolled 100 per 
cent; and 60 Members of the Association 
have taken out Life Memberships. 

Total Enrollment to date, 32,052. Total 
Enrollment at close of Session last year, 
27,408. Total Enrollment at close of Session 
two years ago, 15,061. 

Joun C. WacNeER, Treasurer. 

On motion, the report was received and or- 
dered filed. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR, 


Your Committee on Nominations presents 
the following nominees for the offices to be 
filled at this time: 

For President: Supt. W. W. Evans, Blooms- 
burg, Columbia County. 

For Second Vice President: Dr. A. C. 
Rothermel, Kutztown Normal School. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. B. Work, 
Chairman of Committee. 


This Committee includes Messrs Hervey B. 
Work, Thomas Santee and W. F. Kennedy, 
for the general association; S. E. Weber, city 
and borough superintendents; C. H. Gor- 
donier, colleges and normal schools; C. E. 
Plasterer, county superintendents; Thomas 
Gretzinger, graded schools; C. B. Fager, high 
schools; G. C. Gressman, supervising prin- 
cipals; F. ‘Theodore Struck, manual arts; and 
J. G. Bowman, rural schools. 

On motion, the report of the Committee 
was adopted and the officers named declared 
duly elected. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


_ President Chambers announced the follow- 
ing committee on Legislation and Necrology 
for 1921: 

Legislative Committee.—Elizabeth S. Baker, 
Chairman, Harrisburg; Thomas E. Finegan 
(ex-officio), Harrisburg; J. George Becht, 
Harrisburg; A. C. Gordon, Pittsburgh; Frank 
P. Graves, Philadelphia; W. R. Zimmerman, 
Harrisburg; O. P. Cornman, Philadelphia; 
Wm. M. Davidson, Pittsburgh, and M. S. 
Bentz, Ebensburg. 

Necrology Committee—Charles S. Davis, 
Chairman, Steelton; Charles H. Fisher, 
Bloomsburg; C. E. Douglas, Erie; J. George 
ener Harrisburg; and Grave G. Swan, Pitts- 
urg 





CLOSING REMARKS, 


Retiring President Chambers in introduc- 
ing the newly elected President said: “I 
have found fine codperation and sym- 
pathetic helpfulness wherever I have gone 
during this past year. I was never so 
proud to belong to the teaching profession 
as I have been this year as I have gone 
about among the Counties of the State and 
met face to face the men and women in our 
profession. They are a magnificent body 
of citizens and one that any one might be 
proud to be associated with. I esteem it 
one of the greatest honors that I have been 
permitted during the past year to serve in 
the capacity of your President. I am grate- 
ful for the honor. Whatever success the 
administration has had was largely due to 
your cooperation. I want to bespeak for my 
successor the same kindly help and support 
that you have extended to me. I therefore 
introduce your President and my successor, 
Supt. W. W. Evans.” 

President Evans said: “This is a great 
responsibility that has come to me so sud- 
denly and so absolutely unexpectedly, that 
in the words of the great Scotchman Harry 
Lauder, ‘I really don’t know what to do.’ 
I realize that next year will be a critical 
year. I realize from having been asso- 
ciated with some of the men who managed 
the affairs last year the immense number 
of duties put on the head of this organiza- 
tion. I realize that I have a difficult 
county that must be looked up. I realize 
that I am following perhaps the best trained 
educator that this Association has had at 
its head for years—the most aggressive ad- 
vocate of the teachers, and I really feel that 
I shall not be able to measure up to the high 
standard he has set, but if we can count on 
your support—if you take the advice of our 
State Chief and put your shoulder to the 
wheel in dead earnest in your various places 
over the State, and begin now, we can put 
over a great piece of work during the ensu- 
ing year.” 

Invitations were extended to the Associa- 
tion to meet at Erie and Altoona next year. 
On motion the matter was referred to the 
Council. Motion carried. 

Supt. Rapp moved that the Association 
tender a vote of thanks to the retiring 
President for his splendid services rendered 
to the Association in the impartial and able 
manner in which he has presided at the de- 
liberations of this Association. He passed 
the acid test last night at our business meet- 
ing. Motion seconded, and so ordered. 

No further business appearing before the 
Association the meeting adjourned. 
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eo Seventy-first meeting of the Penn- 
2s sylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion convened at Harrisburg, December 
27th to 30th. The general sessions were, 
as usual, held in the Auditorium of the 
Technical High School, the departments 
meeting in other rooms of the building on 
the first three days of the week when the 
Association proper was not in session. De- 
partment meetings were also held at con- 
venient places outside, as the Capitol Build- 
ing, Fahnestock and Assembly Hall and the 
Penn-Harris Hotel. 

A unique feature of the program sug- 
gested by President W. G. Chambers, was 
the fact that the speakers, both for the 
general sessions and for the department 
meetings, were all chosen from educators 
in Pennsylvania, and all the topics con- 
sidered had reference to the work in Penn- 
sylvania. And President Chambers sees 
the largest enrollment that has ever been 
made in the State. 

The officers of the Association were W. 
G. Chambers, University of Pittsburgh, 
President ; F. E. Downes, Harrisburg, First 
Vice-President; Lucy W. Wilson, Philadel- 
phia, Second Vice-President; J. P. Mc- 
Caskey, Lancaster, Secretary; John C. 
Wagner, Carlisle, Treasurer. The Execu- 
tive Committee: W. G. Chambers, Chair- 
man, Pittsburgh, F. E. Downes, Harrisburg, 
W. H. Burd, Altoona, George Wheeler, 
Philadelphia, Alma G. Rice, Slippery Rock. 
The Trustees of Permanent Fund: George 
L. Omwake, President (term expires in 
1921), Collegeville; Addison L. Jones 
(1925), West Chester; Thomas A. Bock 
(1923), West Chester; W. G. Chambers, 

ittsburgh. The Department Presidents: 
I. H. Russell, North East, County Superin- 
tendence; Charles A. Wagner, Chester, 
City and Borough Superintendence ; Thomas 
A. Blaisdell, Slippery Rock, College and 
Normal School; W. C. Graham, Wilkins- 
burg, High School; Clarence H. Carback, 
Philadelphia, Graded School; H. C. Fet- 
terolf, Harrisburg, Rural School; Laura 
B. Staley, Ardmore, Music; James Killius, 
Johnstown, Manual Arts; Lois A. Reed, 
Bryn Mawr, Library; Mrs. Charles Long, 
Wilkesbarre, School Patrons; J. G. Dun- 
dore, Jersey Shore, Supervising Principals; 
Norbert J. Melville, Philadelphia, Child Hy- 

iene Round Table; D. A. Anderson, State 

ollege, Society of College Teachers of 
Education Round Table; J. M. Berkey, 
Pittsburgh, Americanization Round Table; 
Adelaide T. Illman, Philadelphia, Kinder- 
garten Round Table. 

The programs of the general sessions 
and of the departments were carefully 
planned and well carried out. The opening 
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session was historical. Dean Graves in 
his address on “ Educational Pioneers of 
Pennsylvania,” said that the State has had 
many great leaders in education in the past 
and the whole educational system of the 
Commonwealth is now on a plateau ready 
for another ascent which will raise the 
standard of the State’s schools. Dr. Wal- 
ler, who spoke on “The Department of 
Public Instruction—The Men Who Shaped 
It,” gave many interesting facts concern- 
ing the building up of the department from 
the time the bill was presented in 1833 to 
provide for a State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, up to the present time. 
Superintendent Davis talked on the Rise 
of the High Schools from their early be- 
ginnings and humble surroundings to their 
present high rank and greatly increased 
number. 

The platoon system as adopted by the 
McKelvy School, at Pittsburgh, was de- 
scribed in an illustrated lecture by W. E. 
Kennedy, principal. This school specializes 
on a wider range of vocational work. Pic- 
tures showing the boys engaged in man- 
ual arts platoons, busily engaged in the 
construction of miniature buildings, wood 
and concrete products were shown, with 
many others, demonstrating the wide range 
covered by the courses. 

Additional endorsement of the Junior 
High School system was given by H. J. 
Stockton, superintendent of the Johnstown 
schools, in an address on “A _ Typical 
junior High School.” He described the 
junior high school system of instruction 
and showed how the courses dovetail so 
that a student working toward a definite 
goal receives all possible instruction in his 
particular line. ‘ 

The function of extension courses in 
promoting the professional growth of 
teachers was discussed at length by Dr. 
J. H. Kelley, University of Pittsburgh, who 
has just been elected Executive Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation, at a meeting of the Educational 
Council held January 22nd, at Altoona; 
N. C. Miller, of the Pennsylvania State 
College, and Theodore J. Grayson, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Wanner pointed out that ofttimes 
teachers would be greatly encouraged by a 
slight manifestation of interest on the part 
of parents. He said they realize that the 
majority of parents are deeply interested in 
the problems confronting a teacher, but 
that some evidence of this feeling would 
prove of great aid. 

Better co-operation between the libraries 
and the schools was urged by Miss Mary 
A. True, superintendent of the library ex- 
tension of Erie. Although the libraries do 
much for the schools they have in no way 
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approached the point where closer co- 
operation would not help the work. 

With a view to furthering vocational 
educational work in Pennsylvania, more 
than fifty men interested in this kind of 
instruction formed an organization to be 
known as the Pennsylvania Society for Vo- 
cational Education. L. H. Dennis, State 
Director of Vocational Education, was 
elected president of the society. 

Dr. C. H. Keene, of Boston, addressed a 
section meeting of the Pennsylvania Ath- 
letic Association on the general subject of 
mass athletics. Dr. Keene has lately been 
appointed to be head of the Bureau of 
Health Education in the State Department 
of Public Instruction, and will come to 
Harrisburg April 1. The speaker favored 
more athletics for a large number of stu- 
dents. According to the present system, 
athletics is often run for the few who 
make a team, and are for the most part 
students who do not need the physical de- 
velopment. Dr. McCaskey, of Lancaster, 
read a paper on “ Lifting as a Health Ex- 
ercise.” At the close of the meeting Dr. 
C. B. Fager, Jr., of the Technical High 
School, was re-elected to the board of con- 
trol for a period of three years. 

At the session of the Music Department 
in the auditorium of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, a symposium was 
held by the gathering. An interesting 
feature of the round-table talk was the 
continuation of the musical clubs with the 
school music systems. The symposium was 
presided over by Paul E. Beck, of the 
State Department of Education. Laura B. 
Staley, president of the Music Section, 
called the meeting to order, and received 
the annual rollcall of committees. 

The County Superintendents’ Associa- 
tron, in annual meeting, presented Prof. 
R. B. Teitrich, who some time ago retired 
as Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, with a handsome gold watch. The 
presentation speech was made by Super- 
intendent Samuel Hamilton, of Allegheny 
county, and Prof. Teitrich made a happy 
response. 

Passage of the three resolutions and a 
round-table conference on important topics 
occupied the normal school and college 
section. The resolution called for a four- 
year normal school course after high 
school, urging that candidates for college 
provisional teachers’ certificate should 
show satisfactory completion of eighteen 
semester credit hours and that social stud- 
ies be taken up by a larger number of stu- 
dents. 

The standards, aims and purposes of 
the continuation schools were explained by 
Owen D. Evans, of the State Vocational 
Educational Bureau, and Norbert J. Mel- 








ville, of Philadelphia, told of the efforts to 
aid the handicapped child. He included 
the unusually bright children among those 
handicapped and urged the establishment 
of special classes and work that they may 
be trained in the right direction so as to 
bring out their unusual qualities for the 
benefit of the community. 

The relation of the school and the library 
was discussed at a meeting of the Library 
Department by Orton Lowe, director of 
English of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Supt. W. M. Davidson, of 
the Pittsburgh schools, read a paper writ- 
ten by Clara E. Howard, librarian of the 
Schenley High School, citing the advance- 
ment of reading among the younger pupils. 

Dr. Lee L. Driver of the Department of 
Public Instruction read a paper on music 
in the rural schools and Mrs. Frances 
Elliott Clarke, of Philadelphia, discussed 
this subject further. 

Supt. S. H. Layton, of the Altoona 
schools, in his address on “A System of 
Evening Schools,” made a plea for night 
schools and deplored the high percentage 
of illiteracy in the State. He said that the 
school rooms in many cases are idle six- 
teen hours in the day and much good would 
result in making use of some of this waste 
time. He presented a number of graphs 
and half-tones, in illustration, which we are 
sorry we cannot present with this practical 
paper. 
“A Typical Corporation School” was 
discussed by W. P. Atkinson, assistant to 
the general manager of the Wanamaker 
stcre, Philadelphia. He talked on the 
Wanamaker Institute and what it has done 
tor the hundreds of employes of the big 
Philadelphia store. 

Dr. Driver said fifty counties have es- 
tablished consolidated schools or had them 
close to merger, while others are preparing 
for improving their school facilities, but 
have been unable to carry out projects be- 
cause of finances. This condition is re- 
markable inasmuch as the State is not mak- 
ing a campaign for consolidation of 
schools, but the initiative is coming from 
rural districts seeking better school build- 
ings and instruction, especially along vo- 
cational lines. 

At the dinner:conference of the School 
Patrons, at the Penn-Harris hotel, under 
direction of Mrs. Charles Long, there was 
a large attendance and a number of spirited 
addresses on the general subject, “ Spot- 
lights on Educational Problems.” A good 
session was also held by this department on 
Tuesday morning. 

Dr. Hamilton, the veteran Superintend- 
ent of Allegheny county, who for a 
third of a century has been the leading 
educator from Western Pennsylvania, 
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spoke with old-time force and effect. He 
was president of this body many years ago, 
has not missed a meeting these very many 
years, save perhaps one, and has always 
had a permanent place on the program. 
He came through a dreadful railroad acci- 
dent years ago that would have disabled 
or been the death of almost any other man 
than Samuel Hamilton. 

Dr. Finegan, in addressing the final 
gathering of the educators from all parts 
of the state, first discussed the educational 
article as contained in the proposed revised 
constitution. ‘“ This new article,” he said, 
“should be the foundation for greater edu- 
cational growth in the future because it is 
broad, clear and comprehensive, a real ex- 
pression of the humanity of Pennsylvania.” 

At the final business meeting William W. 
Evans, superintendent of Columbia county, 
was elected president, and Dr. A. C. 
Rothermel, principal of the Normal School 
at Kutztown, second vice president. Presi- 
dent Chambers, the retiring president, be- 
comes the first vice president. 


_— 





MY WILL.’ 





WHEN I LEAVE THE WORLD BEHIND. 


I know a millionaire 

Who is burdened down with care, 
A load is on his mind. 

He’s thinking of the day 

When he must pass away, 

And leave this world behind. 


I haven’t any gold 

To leave, when I grow old, 
Somehow it passed me by: 
I’m very poor, but still 

I leave a precious will 
When I must say Good-bye. 


I leave the sunshine to the flowers, 

I leave the springtime to the trees, 

And to the old folks I leave the memories 
Of the baby upon their knees. 

I leave the night time to the dreamers, 

I leave the song bird to the blind, 

I leave the moon above to those in love 
When I leave the world behind. 


If you have Victor Records in your 
school, get this charming thing, as sung by 
Henry Barr. It is the Victor Record No. 
17874, and can be had for 85 cents, we are 
told, from any Victrola agent or dealer. 
There is blessing in it. Get also “ Hu- 
moresque,” No. 17454, and the Columbia 
Record, A1o4o, and “Ave Maria” by 
Gounod, a concertina solo, a 10-inch rec- 
ord for $1.00. 
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si women were among the officers 
named by the Pennsylvania State 
School Directors’ Association at the final 
session, February 11th, of the twenty-sixth 
convention. It was the first time women 
have been elected to office by the associa- 
tion. Mrs. E. S. McCauley, Beaver, was 
chosen president, and Mrs. W. S. Anderson, 
Aspinwall, was elected third vice-president, 
representing fourth-class school districts. 
An appeal for consolidated high schools 
in the rural school districts was made by 
Dr. Lee L. Driver, director of the State 
Bureau of Rural Education, who pointed 
out the advantages of these schools which 
are maintained by two or more districts. 
“The consolidated rural school arouses 
a new community spirit; it creates a new 
community interest by bringing people to- 
gether, forming a large unit and enlarging 
the acquaintance,” said Dr. Driver. “The 
rural school must have a course of study 
adapted to the needs of the community; it 
must teach music, agriculture, manual 
training and domestic science. All these 
things are more easily done in the larger 
school, the consolidated schools, and the at- 
tendance is thus increased through the 
additional interest of the pupils.” 





Two hundred and thirty-seven years ago 
the first party of German pioneers landed 
at Philadelphia and established a colony at 
Germantown. The first settlers were thir- 
teen families, comprising thirty-three per- 
sons, from Crefelt, Germany. They were 
members of a religious sect closely allied 
to the Quakers. Because of embittered 
persecution in Germany, they sought refuge 
in the new world. Francis Daniel Pastorius 
led the colony to America. He organized 
the Frankfort Land Company, purchased 
from William Penn, the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, a tract of land, on which German- 
town now stands, and laid out the town. It 
first was called Germanopolis. Pastorius 
was the recognized head and law-giver of 
the settlement. He was also a_ school- 
master, and some of our ancestors were his 
pupils. 





THE list of members of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association runs some- 
what over thirty-four thousand. The treas- 
urer, Supt. John C. Wagner, was much de- 
layed in getting the exact figures from some 
places, and they are still coming in. Sev- 
eral weeks passed before he could make a 
fairly accurate report. Then the list re- 
quired several weeks of steady work before 
it could be got into type. It has been read 
in the proof a half-dozen times—and thirty- 
four thousand complete post-office ad- 
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dresses require time for such reading. The 
wrappers require much time for addressing 
them, and to wrap them in good shape for 
mailing is the work of days. We are doing 
our best, and hope to “ make good” on the 
current six months of THE JoURNAL by the 
early part of June. 





We have received a copy of the 1920 
Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings. It is an 
excellent report of good work in the field 
of general education. The meeting for the 
current year is called for the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, from April 
7th to 9th. The program will be centered 
about the following topics: 

1. Increasing the Teacher Supply—in- 
duction or acquisition, retention, increased 
training facilities, training in service. 

2. The Objectives and Needs of Rural 
Education—means of meeting these needs. 

3. Guidance. 

4. The Superintendent As a Leader— 
teacher participation in management. 

5. Group Intelligence Tests and Educa- 
tional Measurements—interpreting results 
and application to class-room procedure. 

6. Open Program for Emergency Meas- 
ures—connected with State legislation. 

The sessions will be held in the Law 
School Building; Dr. Harlan Updegraff is 
president and LeRoy A. King secretary of 
this active organization. 





Dr. Edwin C. Broome, of East Orange, 
New Jersey, was elected superintendent of 
the Philadelphia public schools February 
8th. He was chosen on the first ballot, and 
will take up his new duties within a few 
weeks. He was born in Central Falls, Rhode 
Island, on October 5, 1874, graduated from 
Brown University in 1897, got his master of 
arts degree from Brown in 1898 and was 
made a fellow in pedagogy and enrolled as 
a graduate student in education and English 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
in 1900 to 1902. ‘He took the degree of 
doctor of philosophy at Columbia in 1902 
and received a doctor’s diploma in school 
administration at Teachers’ College at the 
same time. He studied law at New York 
University in 1905-07 and was admitted to 
the New York bar in 1907, having obtained 
the bachelor of laws degree. He began his 
teaching experience as teacher of English 
and history in the high school at Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, soon after he was graduated 
from Brown. He was supervising principal 
at Seymore, Conn., in 1898, and superin- 
tendent of schools at Rahway, New Jersey, 
in 1902. He was instructor in education at 
Adelphi College and superintendent of 
Adelphi Academy between 1906 and 1909. 
Between 1909 and 1913 he was superin- 


| 





tendent of schools of Mount Vernon, New 
York, and in 1913 was elected superintend- 
ent of schools of East Orange, which posi- 
tion he now holds. 
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THE MAILING LIST. 








In order to keep the JourNat’s mailing 
list up to date we need the active co- 
operation of every member. Inform the 
Executive Secretary if you change your 
post-office address. Send the old address 
as well as your new address. 


MEMBERSHIP IS GROWING, 


Superintendent John C. Wagner, Treas- 
urer, reports that the membership of the 
P. S. E. A. on March Ist, 1921, was 34,223. 
We have about 45,000 teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania and we want that many people to re- 
ceive the JouRNAL regularly and to partici- 
pate actively in our Association. 

Membership, including subscription to the 
JourNAL, is one dollar. Send this amount 
with your name and address to the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

EXCHANGES, 


The Executive Secretary wants to re- 
ceive regularly every educational publica- 
tion issued in the State. Will Superin- 
tendents, Principals, and Secretaries of 
Teachers’ Organizations please send their 
publications to the following address: 

Pennsylvania State Education Association, 

22 Roberts Building, 
10 South Market Square, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


a 
<> 





HIGH POINTS IN THE MEETING 





OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS, 
FEBRUARY 9 AND I0, HARRISBURG, 





I. Attendance, 115, of 140 city and bor- 
ough superintendents. 

2. Interest keenest when discussing Com- 
pulsory Attendance, Certification of Teach- 
ers, and Department of Public Instruction 
Reports. 

3. The Department of Public Instruction, 
including the Directors of Bureaus, never 
showed superintendents more consideration 
or appeared to better advantage. 

4. The city and borough superintendents 
supervise more than half of the pupils in 
the Pennsylvania schools and, to a great 
extent, lead in the progressive movements. 

5. Not a word was heard about the con- 
vention to indicate that the superintendents 
had met for their self-aggrandizement. 
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6. Dr. Finegan’s being one of the boys in 
the convention, his utterances on the quali- 
fications of a superintendent struck a popu- 
lar chord. 

7. The convention proved to be a clear- 
ing house for many misunderstandings 
about the new régime in administra- 
tion.—E, R. Barclay. 
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WHAT THE GOVERNOR SAYS. 


“ee Governor of a great State like 

Pennsylvania must discuss many sub- 
jects in his formal message to the Legisla- 
ture. What is more important than that 
of General Education? Governor Sproul is 
deeply interested in the schools, and is 
doing what he can for their improvement. 
He says: 

“The solemn obligation rests upon the 
General Assembly to provide adequate edu- 
cational facilities for the 1,750,000 children 
in this Commonwealth. Pennsylvania’s 
system of education must be so complete 
and comprehensive that it will meet the 
modern demands of our complex American 
life. The State Department of Public In- 
struction has been reorganized for the pur- 
pose of developing such a system of edu- 
cation, of making it coherent and effective, 
of administering it upon sound professional 
and business principles, of providing assist- 
ance and stimulus to every educational 
agency and institution in the State as well 
as to each community, and of giving leader- 
ship and interpretation to the patriotic 
ideals of our people. 

“The State’s plan of administration and 
the essential minimum standards which it 
exacts in education should be expressed in 
sound legislative enactment. I, therefore, 
make the following recommendations in 
relation to Education: 

“First, that the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and the College and University Coun- 
cil be abolished, and that, in place thereof, 
one board be established to be known as 
the State Council of Education. All of the 
Commonwealth’s educational activities, in- 
cluding all independent boards and agencies 
related to public education, should be co- 
ordinated under the supervisory powers of 
such a Council. 

“ Second, that the conditions which per- 
mit the employment of several thousand un- 
qualified teachers in our public schools 
should be remedied as speedily as possible. 
The surest and best way to reach this re- 
sult is through the enactment of a law re- 
quiring proper qualifications for all teachers 
and encouraging them to fully prepare them- 
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selves by guaranteeing to them salaries 
which shall be commensurate with the serv- 
ices they render. 

“Third, that the State Normal Schools 
be utilized to their fullest possibilities in 
the training of teachers, that adequate 
financial support be provided for these in- 
stitutions to meet the instructional expen- 
ses and that the housekeeping of such insti- 
tutions be placed upon a self-supporting 
basis. To accomplish this result a budget 
system for the State Normal Schools should 
be established. 

“Fourth, that the laws relating to the 
school term and compulsory attendance be 
modified so that equal educational oppor- 
tunity shall be accorded every boy and girl 
in the Commonwealth. The least which the 
State may demand for each child is the 
completion of an elementary education. 

“Fifth, that such increased State aid be 
given public education as the condition of 
the revenues, the business affairs of the 
Commonwealth, and sound school financing 
will allow.” 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION 





CHAMPIONS THE CAUSE OF EDUCATION. 





We learn at school to love our country. 
The school is the foundation of a nation. 
It is to the nation, in peace, what the bar- 
racks are in war. In it is developed the 
nation’s character. With these things in 
mind, The American Legion, in its Ameri- 
canism program, is seeking to raise the 
standard of education and to improve the 
condition of teacher, student and school. 

If we are to succeed in the work to which 
we are pledged, we must co-operate with 
our Teachers, with Teachers’ Organizations 
and with Boards of Education. The teach- 
ers of America welcome our co-operation. 
They understand the spirit of sacrifice, for 
no group of people have-served their coun- 
try more unselfishly, none have been so 
little compensated and none have been so 
little recognized. 

While money is the, least compensation 
which draws men and women to the great 
teaching profession, yet without a salary in 
keeping with the dignity and responsibili- 
ties of the profession, its dignity will de- 
cline, it will become an irresponsible pro- 
fession, and America will have lost its 
mightiest champion. 

The nation has thus far ignored our edu- 
cators. Let us awaken all the people to this 
truth. Education in America is in a sad 
condition. Statistics to prove this truth are 
overwhelming. The teachers are doing 
their part to correct this condition. 
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Let us join hands with them. Let us get 
every loyal American behind them. Let us 
get every state and the nation to help. 
Without this effort our country cannot go 
on.—Henry J. Ryan, National Director. 
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THE STATE COURSE OF STUDY FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 





—s following is an abstract of an ad- 

dress by Dr. W. D. Lewis before the 
Principals’ Round Table of Allegheny 
County, February 12, 1921. 

Principles : 

I. There should be in every curriculum a 
core of required subjects. 

II. The course should offer equal oppor- 
tunity to every boy and girl of high school 
age and should include those subjects that 
integrate the life of the community. 

Since only 11.7% of high school students 
go to college, it is evident that the tradi- 
tional high school course designed to pre- 
pare students to enter college does not serve 
the interests of the majority of the two 
million boys and girls in the high schools 
of America. An investigation of college 
students in Pennsylvania, however, shows 
that 81.3% of them come from high schools 
and if three colleges—Lehigh, Haverford, 
and Bryn Mawr—are eliminated, the figure 
is 87.5%. The problem of college entrance 
is, therefore, linked up inseparably with the 
problem of the high school course of study. 

If principle two is correct, it is evident 
that the studies that deal with human rela- 
tionships should furnish a large part of 
that “core” required by principle one. 
The proposed minimum requirements are 
as follows: Social Studies, 3% units, Eng- 
lish, 3% units, Mathematics, 1 unit, Labora- 
tory Science, I unit; Total, 9 units. 

The social studies suggested are: Eco- 
nomic Civics, 9th grade, %4 year; Modern 
History, 9th and roth grades, 114 years; 
American History, 11th grade, 1 year. 

The dropping out of Ancient History 
simply changes the emphasis. By the 
method of historic parallels, a current event 
may furnish the motive in the hands of a 
skillful teacher for developing a salient 
fact in Ancient History. 

In the 12th grade an additional half year 
might well be devoted to problems in de- 
mocracy. 

For students who are qualifying for col- 
lege entrance, one unit of the social studies 
may be waived in favor of a foreign lan- 
guage, thus reducing the requirement in the 
social sciences to 214 units and making the 
total of the irreducible minimum 8% units. 





We are sick of the dentistry of English 
and want to get away from the dissection 
of literature. The following magazines 
might well be used daily in the classes in 
English: The Independent, The Outlook, 
and the Literary Digest. Here is a splendid 
opportunity for using topical and socialized 
recitations. 

The mathematics suggested is Algebra or 
composite mathematics. It may be com- 
mercial arithmetic. 

The year in science should be devoted to 
an interpretation of the child’s environ- 
ment. General science seems to serve this 
purpose best. 

Two periods a week of health instruction 
is suggested but not required. 

After the irreducible core of require- 
ments has been accepted, principle two re- 
quires that in order to offer equal oppor- 
tunity to all the boys and girls of high 
school age, the following groups must be 
taken care of: 

1. The Academic. Since 11.7% are going 
to college, the foreign languages must be 
offered. 

2. The Commercial. Five out of ten high 
school girls want stenography and type- 
writing. One out of the ten, probably a 
banker’s daughter, will go to college. A 
few of the boys will be doctors, lawyers, 
preachers, or teachers. Most of them want 
business training. 

3. Domestic Science. 86% of the women, 
25 years of age, are married. The implica- 
tion is clear. 

4. Industrial Arts. It is better for a boy 
to work hard in making a hat rack than 
to dodge the issue in Latin by using a 
pony. It is not good Latin, or good work, 
or good morals. 

After a revised high school course takes 
care of the eight and a half specified units, 
it should place all other subjects on a basis 
of absolute equality, with no protective 
tariff on any subject. The new course plans 
no raid on Latin, or foreign languages, or 
mathematics, or any other subject, neither 
does it provide a protective position for any 
subject. It places the various subjects on 
an equal footing. The acid test is, What 
is the largest group of pupils that can be 
adequately served? 

The third- and fourth-class high schools 
can not offer this suggested course. It is 
necessary, therefore, to turn some of them 
into junior high schools, and to consolidate 
others. Only in the larger high schools can 
the best interests of the pupils be served, 
and it is only where there is a greatly en- 
riched curriculum with a flexible adminis- 
tration that the cross-roads between the 
mechanical, the professional, and the aca- 
demic can be kept open. 
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In 1890 we had two hundred thousand 
high school students in the United States. 
To-day we have two million. Not all are 
intended for the learned professions. 
There is need of careful segregation and 
wise educational and vocational guidance. 

We must shake ourselves free from the 
old fallacy that a pupil can load up his 
dynamo with power from the study of a 
given subject and then switch that power 
into any channel he wishes. It does matter 
what a pupil studies and our high schools 
must justify the enormous expenditure of 
public funds upon them by keeping in touch 
with the life of the community and by giv- 
ing opportunity for an education that is 
cultural plus vocational. 


ile 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 








HE School Directors of Pennsylvania 
met in Harrisburg in their annual 
convention on February 1oth and 11th. We 
hope to present a report of their proceed- 
ings in an early number of THE JOURNAL. 
The names of the officers elected to serve 
for the ensuing year in both the Directors’ 
Association and in that of the Secretaries, 
as well as the report of the Legislative 
Committee, and the resolutions adopted by 
each of these organizations are given here- 
with. 

Directors’ State Association: President, 
Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley, Beaver; First 
Vice-President, Dr. J. H. Ringer, Jeannette ; 
Second Vice-President, Dr. F. C. Sandt, 
Easton; Third Vice-President, Mrs. W. S. 
Anderson, Aspinwall; Secretary, D. D. 
Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg; and Treasurer, 
W. C. Rhinehart. 

Executive Committee: John Butterworth, 
Chester; John H. Hooper, Plymouth; Oli- 
ver A. Iobst, Allentown; J. G. Pierson, 
Laceyville; and J. K. Townsend, Wilkins- 
burg. 

Legislative Committee: Dr. J. D. Orr, 
Leechburg; E. Burnaford, Wilkes- 
Barre; Ralph E. Diefenderfer, Orefield; J. 
G. Ervein, Ogontz; J. Buell Snyder, Perry- 
opolis; E. G. Watkins, Taylor; and Dr. W. 
O. Linhart, Jeannette. 

Secretaries’ Association: President, F. 
Reisgen, Ford City; Vice-President, W. J. 
Byrnes, Ardmore; Secretary, Anna M. 
Tanner, Erie; and Treasurer, George B. 
Moody, Titusville. 

The following is a Report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions of the Directors’ As- 
sociation as adopted, Friday, February 11th: 

1. In view of the great educational needs 
of our State at this time 
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Resolved, That we urge the active effort 
of every school director and every friend 
of education in Pennsylvania in the pro- 
curing of a larger appropriation of State 
funds for this purpose. 

2. Resolved, That we oppose the enact- 
ment of any legislation having for its ob- 
ject the removal of the administration of 
our public schools from the local school 
boards. 

3. Resolved, That this convention dis- 
courage any legislation designed to require 
the election of a certain number of women 
or of men on schoolboards. 

4. Resolved, That it be essential to em- 
ployment that any adult should have a 
school tax receipt. 

5. Resolved, That the School Code should 
be so amended as to avoid the removal from 
office before the expiration of their term of 
office, of directors in districts where in- 
crease or decrease in population has 
changed the classification of the district. 

6. Resolved, That this Convention ex- 
press its emphatic disapproval of anti- 
religious teaching and Bolshevist propa- 
ganda which have lately become conspicuous 
in our higher institutions of learning. 

7. Whereas, there has been for several 
years long and unexplained delay in the 
payment of the State appropriation for 
schools, 

Resolved, That the Legislature be re- 
quested in making appropriations hereafter 
to direct the payment of schools’ funds by 
the State Treasurer on a day certain. 

8. Whereas, the moving pictures and the 
posters advertising them are exercising a 
detrimental influence on children, 

Resolved, That the censorship should be 
made more strict and should include the 
advertising posters. 

9g. Resolved, That we recommend to the 
School Boards of Pennsylvania the use of 
the Teachers’ Clearing House established 
by our State Department of Education. 

10. Resolved, That this Convention go on 
record as favoring a “Regional High 
School” policy by the Commonwealth, and 
that we request the Department of Public 
Instruction to use its good offices in secur- 
ing the enactment of necessary legislation 
requiring the establishment of such schools 
where warranted. 

11. Resolved, That we invite the atten- 
tion of the Legislature and the State De- 
partment of Education to the lack of 
adequate facilities for the care of backward 
and mentally deficient children. 

12. Resolved, That this Convention ex- 
press its hearty approval of the educational 
program outlined by Superintendent Fine- 
gan in his address to this Convention. 
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13. Resolved, That we extend our thanks 
to the School Board of Harrisburg for the 
use of buiiding and other courtesies ex- 
tended; to the children and teachers who 
helped to entertain the Convention, and the 
officers and speakers who have contributed 
to the success of the Convention. 

Signed: S. R. McClure, Chairman, W. 
C. Bruning, F. H. Jarvis, Mrs. Wm. Ander- 
son, J. V. Poley. 


The following Resolution was offered 
from the floor and adopted: 

Resolved, That this Convention appre- 
ciate and commend the attitude of Gover- 
nor Sproul towards education and our 
public schools. 


The following is a Report of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Pennsylvania Di- 
rectors’ Association as adopted, Friday, 
February 11th, 1921. 


To the President and Members of the State 

School Directors’ Association: 
Gentlemen: 

Your Legislative Committee submits the 
following as their report: 

1. We recommend the elimination of the 
tax on school bonds and other evidences of 
school indebtedness. 


2. We encourage centralization or con- 
solidation of schools in rural districts. 

3. We recommend legislation which will 
gradually lengthen the school term to not 
less than nine months. 

4. We recommend the readjustment of 
the Woodruff Salary Bill removing the ine- 
qualities and unjust burden now inflicted 
upon some districts. 

5. We recommend that free transporta- 
tion be furnished to-all pupils belonging to 
the elementary schools, who live a mile and 
a half from the nearest school, and that the 
State shall pay fifty per cent. of the trans- 
portation and the school district the other 
fifty per cent. 

6. We approve the bill now submitted ap- 
propriating $10,000 for the building of an 
appropriate monument to Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, 

7. We recommend the districting of the 
State for a vocational school into zones re- 
gardless of township or county lines. 

8. We recommend legislation requiring 
the State Treasurer to pay the State School 
Appropriation to the local school boards in 
two instalments. viz.: January Ist and 
June Ist of the fiscal school year. 

9. We recommend a tax upon local real 
estate holdings of public service utility cor- 
porations. 

10. We endorse House Bill No. 147, 
which has to do with the removal of the 
members of the old boards when their class 
is changed to that of a larger district. 








11. We recommend legislation that has 
for its purpose the taxing for school pur- 
poses of coal, iron, sand, gravel, clay, oil, 
gas, and other minerals mined and produced 
in the State, and a special super-tax upon 
any of these minerals shipped out of the 
State. 

12. We recommend a minimum salary for 
all school treasurers. 

13. We recommend that Sections 542 and 
543 of the School Code be changed from an 
occupation tax to a per capita tax and apply 
to both male and female. 

14. We recommend that in order to set 
the example of democracy all school direc- 
tors be elected on a non-partisan ballot. 

15. We recommend that each child be- 
tween the age of six and sixteen years be 
required to attend public school the re- 
quired number of hours and days as set 
forth by the School Code. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Signed: J. D. Orr, Chairman, A. E. 
Burnaford, Ralph E. Diefenderfer, H. G. 
Brown, J. G. Ervein, E. G. Watkins, J. 
Buell Snyder, W. O. Linhart, Legislative 
Committee. 


The resolutions adopted by the Secre- 
taries’ Association were as follows: 

Whereas, The school secretaries of Penn- 
sylvania, in annual convention assembled, 
recognize in the school affairs of the State 
opportunities for improvement, and whereas 
as secretaries, we become intimately ac- 
quainted with the difficulties under which 
school business affairs are administered, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That as a convention we give 
our endorsement to all the wise and efficient 
modifications of the school system that are 
being effected by the State Department for 
the good of the schools, and 

Resolved, That while there is a great deal 
in our present school laws and practices 
that is traditional, yet we believe that 
needed changes should be brought about by 
gradual modifications rather than by revo- 
lutionary acts of legislation and adminis- 
tration. 

Resolved, That while we oppose legisla- 
tion that shall radically centralize power 
and authority in either State or county 
units, yet we approve the principle of 
county assessment of property as well as 
the county tax collector. 

Resolved, That we extend a vote of 
thanks to several bureaus of the State De- 
partment for the uniform courtesy with 
which they have always received our com- 
munications and dealt with our problems; 
especially to the Bureaus of Administra- 
tion, Attendance, and Retirement with 
whom we have had so much dealing, but 
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Resolved, That we respectfully advise 
and request that the several departments 
furnish us with the blank forms, in dupli- 
cate, for all reports that will be required 
of us at the beginning of the year so that 
the information contained in these reports 
may be collected by us through the year 
not only with greater facility, but also so 
that these data may be more accurate and 
the reports be consequently more valuable 
for all statistical and comparable purposes. 

Resolved, That, as school business offi- 
cials concerned directly with the difficult 
problem of financing the schools, we be- 
lieve that we have nearly reached the limit 
of raising revenues by local taxation, and 
that whether by raising the millage or re- 
vising the assessment, real estate is even 
now taxed in full proportion to every other 
kind of investment, and that it is the duty 
of the state and federal governments to pro- 
vide the necessary increase in revenues to 
finance the schools efficiently. 

Resolved, That we note with great appre- 
ciation the increasing attendance at these 
annual conventions, and that we thank the 
President and the Executive Committee for 
the splendidly helpful program of this con- 
vention and the fairness and efficiency with 
which its meetings have been conducted at 
all of the sessions. 


_— 
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CIGARETTE SMOKING. 








At the recent annual meeting of the 
Headmasters’ Club at the Adelphia Hotel 
in Philadelphia the curse of cigarette 
smoking by boys and girls, and the harmful 
effect of the use of tobacco in general, were 
vigorously denounced. This association 
embraces the headmasters of the prepara- 
tory schools in five states, namely, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York, Dela- 
ware and Maryland. The object of the club 
is to safeguard the educational and athletic 
welfare of the students of the various in- 
stitutions which it embraces. 

Dr. John Sharpe, of Blairtown Academy, 
who presided at the meeting, was re-elected 
president, Jesse Philips, of St. Luke’s 
School, was elected secretary. An execu- 
tive committee was appointed and included 
the following men well known for the in- 
terest they take in the educational, moral 
and athletic life of young students: Dr. 
William M. Irvine, Mercersburg Academy ; 
A. E. Brown, Harrisburg Tech; W. P. 
Kelley, Rutgers Academy; Dr. Dwight 
Meigs, High School and C. H. Strout, St. 
Luke’s. The propaganda committee, com- 
prising Dr. Swetland, of Peddie Institute; 
Colonel Langdon, of Bordentown Military 
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Institute, and Dr. Meigs, of Hill School, 
made a favorable report. The efforts of 
this organization have been chiefly devoted 
to getting the Rockefeller Foundation As- 
sociation interested in the Headmasters’ 
Club. The members of the committee 
stated they had made considerable prog- 
ress in this direction. 

It was announced that three other schools 
had been elected to membership. They are 
George School, Westtown School and 
Perkiomen Seminary. 

Dr. Brush, of Tome Institute, made a 
strong address on the subject of cigarette 
smoking among the young students. He 
urged that everything should be done to 
curb the spreading of this habit among the 
student bodies of the various schools. He 
laid emphasis on the fact that it hurts the 
student in his studies, on the athletic field 
and also it is a menace to the moral life 
of the boy yet in his teens. He said that a 
policy should be adopted that would put the 
students on their honor. The evils of the 
smoking habit can not be too forcibly set 
forth. Where rules are laid down against 
smoking, the student is apt to make it a 
secret practice, which creates a bad moral 
influence among the boys. The student who 
“sneaks ” a smoke in secret is cultivating a 
habit that will injure him in after life, and 
this practice is what the headmaster should 
strive to eliminate. He advocated a vigor- 
ous policy and said that propaganda and 
any means possible to show the injurious 
effects of the habit in the athletic, educa- 
tional and moral life of the student should 
be employed in the crusade against smoking. 
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DUTIES AND OBLIGATIONS OF 
SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


_ following is an abstract of an ad- 

dress by Dr. Thomas E. Finegan be- 
feore the Pennsylvania State School Di- 
rectors’ Association, at their recent session 
in Harrisburg. 

You school directors of Pennsylvania 
have more official power than any other 
group of men and women of this Common- 
wealth, and your power is increasing. Yet 
you have none too much and there is not a 
function that I would reduce or a pre- 
rogative that I would take away. You are 
chosen by the people and you represent not 
only your own community but, in a broader 
sense, the State and even the Nation itself, 
for the national government has left it to 
the state largely to provide the means of 
education and the state has, to a large de- 
gree, delegated this important function to 
the local community. You have, and 
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rightly, all the power necessary to run a 
uae system and you are using your power 
to give our people the best schools possible 
under existing conditions. 

You have many duties. Some are im- 
posed by the code. Others, in the nature of 
obligations, accompany your official duty. 
The school affairs of this State are under 
the control of the General Assembly, but 
that body delegates authority to you and in 
the use of that authority you have a great 
duty to perform and a great opportunity to 
serve your day and generation. The same 
General Assembly has imposed certain du- 
ties upon the State Department of Public 
Instruction and we desire to co-operate 
with you so that our joint undertakings 
may meet the needs of our people and be 
responsive to their will. 

You meet here by common agreement to 
rub elbows, to talk things over, and to come 
to common understandings, and, by making 
your association a clearing house for the 
discussion of educational problems, you are 
making it a great educational force. The 
big question before you, I understand, is not 
how to make our schools better but how to 
make them the best to be found in any state 
in America. 

It is a privilege and an honor to be a 
citizen of Pennsylvania. Our State ranks 
first in industry, commerce, and finance. 
It has an enviable record of leadership in 
social movements, it has made its contri- 
butions to our national history. We have 
been altogether too modest in claiming 
credit for these contributions. Let us talk 
of them and let the nation and the world 
know of Pennsylvania’s greatness. We 
rank first in many things, but do we not 
want to rank first in those things that 
count for most in life? Do we want to 
rank first in education? Shall we raise our 
State from twenty-first to somewhere near 
the top? I have received many expres- 
sions from citizens, from the press, and 
from associations of people, that the stand- 
ard of education must be raised. There 
seems to be a determination on the part of 
the people of Pennsylvania that this shall 
be done. 

There is such a thing as our becoming 
self-satisfied. It is, therefore, a good thing 
to take stock of ourselves, to look at the 
situation as it is, to discover the weak 
points and then to face the situation 
squarely, to form our plans to remedy 
every defect, and to go about it in a thor- 
oughgoing fashion and make our system of 
education adequate and effective. 

We have been slipping away, but so 
have many other states. There is not a 
state in New England that has not gone 
down the educational scale; New York has 





gone down, Pennsylvania has gone down. 
There is but one bright spot in the East 
and that is New Jersey. She has been 
steadily going toward the top and she has 
done it by increasing the amount of money 
contributed by the State in taxes year by 
year. In New Jersey the contribution from 
the State to education balances the contri- 
bution by the local community on nearly a 
fifty-fifty basis. 

We have been slipping behind the states 
of the Central and the far West because 
they have been putting more money into 
education than we in the East. Nothing is 
gained by fooling ourselves. We might as 
well look the situation squarely in the face. 
Our schools in Pennsylvania must have 
more State aid. It is for you to determine 
whether that shall be given or not. You 
have the power and you can make that 
power felt. If you think our schools need 
more funds from the State, give expression 
to your conviction through this Association 
and through your communities, and make 
oom aaa heard and felt in our legislative 

alls. 

Now, there are some weak points in our 
educational system which need your atten- 
tion. First, we have been falling behind in 
the attendance of our school children. 
Second, our school term is too short. On 
this point our legislation has been on the 
basis of population, but are children to be 
penalized because they are born and must 
live in the rural regions of our State? I 
have no warfare against the little red school 
house; there is no institution for which I 
have a warmer and more genuine affection, 
but for the sake of the children I commend 
to you consolidated schools. Let us have 
them wherever possible and thus give to 
the country boy and girl equality of oppor- 
tunity which our cities afford. I would not 
impose undue hardship upon childhood. I 
recognize the place and function of the 
one-teacher school. Retain this type of 
school where necessary, but make it one of 
the best schools of the Commonwealth. In- 
sist upon a qualified teacher. I hope the 
day is not far distant when no teacher will 
be certified who is not qualified by educa- 
tion and training to do her work. In this 
matter, every state has compromised and 
just as long as we do that we will have in- 
competent teachers. For the protection of 
the State, for the protection to children, it 
is time to face this problem squarely. 

But what about the teachers in service 
who do not measure up? Shall we turn 
them out? No, we need them. We have 
thousands of splendid young men and 
women, of exceptional ability, who can 
easily qualify by attendance at summer 
schools and by doing extension work. We 
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have thirteen State Normal Schools and as 
many good colleges and universities as any 
state in America. Let us encourage our 
young people to avail themselves of the 
facilities afforded to qualify for public serv- 
ice as teachers. Let us make it worth 
their while to make the needed preparation. 

What is a fair qualification of a teacher? 
Is high school graduation plus two years 
of Normal School work too much? We 
have one million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand boys and girls who should receive 
their education from such teachers. Some 
day we shall have such a teacher in every 
class room in Pennsylvania. We must look 
ahead. We can do this in time. 

But to return to the school term. Some 
districts have a nine months’ term, some 
eight, some seven. If boys and girls some- 
where are entitled to nine months of school- 
ing in a year, are not all the rest entitled 
to the same opportunity? Some places 
give ten months’ schooling, two hundred 
days, a little more than half the actual num- 
ber of days in a year, while some places 
offer only seven months, one hundred and 
forty days, which is but little above the 
school term in the Southern States. This 
is not fair play. This does not give a fair 
chance. Your business and mine is to give 
fair play to boys and girls. 

‘Now our compulsory attendance law does 
not become operative until a child is eight 
years old. From that age until he is 
twelve, a child is supposed to be in school. 
Let us examine the workings of this law. 
Five-eighths of all the schools of the State 
are in session seven months. The average 
number of days a child loses out of one 
hundred and forty is twenty-eight, because 
of sickness or some other accepted excuse. 
The child gets on the average one hundred 
and twelve days of school for four years, a 
total of four hundred and forty-eight days. 
From twelve to fourteen a child may be 
excused for three-tenths of the time. Take 
out three-tenths of one hundred and twelve 
days and we have seventy-eight days. In 
five-eighths of cur. schools children get less 
than an average of eight days of school a 
year. This figures out a total of six hun- 
dred and eight days of schooling out of a 
possible fifteen hundred days or more. 
This means in school 608 days from 8 to 
14, and out of school, during the same 
period, 1582 days. This is not fair play. 
And, besides, a child from six to eight is 
out of school whenever he pleases. Do we 
not need a lower compulsory school age? 
Should not the child start to school at six, 
and stay there until he completes the ele- 
mentary school course? Anything less than 
this is not giving future citizens the train- 
ing they should have. Should we not, after 
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giving our children a fair opportunity, in- 
sist that they take it? Of course, a com- 
pulsory school law at six must be adminis- 
tered with sense and humanity with due 
regard to sickness and weather conditions. 

To recapitulate, let us keep in mind that 
our constitution makes it obligatory upon 
us to give every boy and girl equality of 
opportunnity to obtain an education. To 
do this we must adjust the school term, en- 
force compulsory attendance laws, scru- 
tinize the course of study, and raise the 
qualifications of teachers. In this great 
work let us all join hands. Let every city 
and borough and every other school district 
from Lake Erie to Philadelphia, and from 
West Virginia to New York, get together 
on a common platform with a determined 
spirit and an earnest desire to give to Penn- 
sylvania the greatest and most effective 
school system in America. 


~~ 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE. 








MEETING AT ATLANTIC CITY. 





aa Public Ledger of Philadelphia on 

Monday, February 28th, has the fol- 
lowing article on the opening exercises of 
the Department of Superintendence of the 
‘National Education Association at Atlan- 
tic City: 

“Life cannot be made pure by making it 
ugly. Children brought up on modern 
‘jazz’ cannot be expected to have lofty 
ideals.” These statements were made to- 
day by the Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke, of 
Princeton University, in an address to 
more than 3500 delegates at the opening in- 
formal services of the convention of the 
department of superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Delegates, who came from every state in 
the union, were assembled in the audi- 
torium on the Million Dollar Pier. 

Dr. Van Dyke took for his subject “ Art 
and Morals,” and emphasized the fact that 
moral art was a necessary adjunct to life. 
By moral art, he said, he meant that which 
is not sensual. He did not oppose certain 
types of art just because they are por- 
trayed in the nude. 

“The nudity of art,” he said, “ has done 
less harm than the nudity of the language 
in which it is sometimes discussed. I am 
speaking against the art that appeals only 
to the sensual. There is a difference in art 
between the nude and undressed. It is 
hard to define, but we can easily tell the dif- 
ference if we are healthy. in mind and body. 

“Tmmoral art is one of the most evil in- 
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fluences in the world. The more outwardly 
attractive it is the more dangerous it be- 
comes. There are men with long hair, and 
women with short hair and short skirts who 
declare there is no question of good or evil 
in art. They speak only of things that are 
beautiful or ugly. Most of the work of 
that school is ugly. 

“An artist in any profession should first 
give pleasure. The lack of that element is 
why so much of the modern music has 
failed. There is no pleasure in hearing 
many discords to one note of harmony. 
Good music evokes feelings that are high 
and lofty. Compare, if possible, Bach, 
Beethoven or other famous composers to 
modern jazz. The latter is purely sensual, 
irritating and nerve racking. We can’t ex- 
pect to give our children good ideals on 
music invented by demons for the torture 
of imbeciles. True music is the utterance 
of the sorrow or gladness of noble hearts. 

“The parents are responsible for the 
trend of the modern children. The youth 
hits rather a wild pace, and the girls term 
him a ‘ good fellow.’ You teachers have a 
mighty hard row to hoe to give a moral at- 
mosphere to those who have none in their 
homes. 

“It is really a wonder that there is so 
much good in our youth. It speaks well for 
the sturdy stock of which they come. In 
spite of the books in their home libraries 
that make sin an attraction; in spite of the 
playhouses that lead in degradation; in spite 
of the pictures on the wall of a doubtful 
luster, we are progressing. 

“We cannot make life pure by making it 
ugly. The Puritans tried and failed. We 
need art of all kinds in its true sense. It 
is, however, just as much a sin to do evil 
in art as to cheat at commerce, law or in 
any business. 

“There are some things that may be very 
good from a moral point of view, but 
worthless from the. artistic. The little 
rhyme, ‘How Doth the Little Busy Bee,’ is 
an example. Its lesson is of the highest, 
but it cannot be called poetry. 

“Let us not be prudes. Let us realize the 
value of true art in the life of the nation. 
Let us keep to the highest moral plane and 
remember that in the beautiful lies the full- 
est enjoyment in life and the spur that leads 
us onward and upward.” 

The convention of the department of 
superintendence of the National Education 
Association will be opened to-morrow by 
long-distance telephone. 

Dr. Calvin N. Kendall, commissioner of 
education of New Jersey, who is president 
of the organization, is at his home in 
Princeton, a victim of paralysis. An am- 
plifier has been placed on the platform at 








the auditorium on the Million Dollar Pier 
and with that aid Dr. Kendall will deliver 
his address of welcome from his home. 

The meeting will be presided over by 
Dr. E. A. Smith, superintendent of schools 
at Evanston, IIL, first vice president of the 
organization. 

Atlantic City is overflowing with educa- 
tional experts. In every hotel corridor are 
conferences and the words vocational, psy- 
chological, continuations, qualifications and 
other terms are heard on all sides. 

A strong platform for educational ad- 
vancement throughout the nation has been 
put out by the national society and every 
section is being asked to indorse it. 

The salient points of the platform follow: 

“A competent, well-trained teacher, in 
hearty accord with American ideals, in 
every public school position in the United 
States. 

“Increased facilities for the training of 
teachers, and such inducements to enter the 
teaching profession as will attract men and 
women of the highest character and ability 
to this important field of public service. 

“Such an awakening of the people to a 
realization of the importance and value of 
education as will elevate the profession of 
teaching to a higher plane in public esteem 
and insure just compensation, social recog- 
nition and permanent tenure on the basis of 
efficient service. 

“Continued and thorough investigation 
of educational problems as the basis for re- 
vised educational standards and methods, 
to the end that the schools may attain 
greater efficiency and make the largest pos- 
sible contribution to public welfare. 

“The establishment of a department of 
education with a secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet and federal aid to encourage 
and assist the states in the promotion of 


‘education, with the expressed provision that - 


the management of the public schools shall 
remain exclusively under state control.” 

Pacifists and militarists locked horns at 
a special conference of the national council 
of education. J. F. Keating, superintend- 
ent of Pueblo introduced a pacifist reso- 
lution. 

Immediately leaders who did not want to 
enter the discussion started to slip from the 
room. The resolution as finally adopted 
read: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
conference of the National Council of the 
National Education Association that it is 
the business of the teachers of America to 
shape the thinking of the statesmen of to- 
morrow relative to the question of arma- 
ment so that peace shall be quickly estab- 
lished among the civilized nations of the 
world.” 











_EvEninGcs AT Home.—There is nothing that con- 
tributes more to the pleasure of evenings at home 
than music in families. To cultivate a love of music 
among children, creates and fosters a refined senti- 
ment that is not forgotten when they arrive at ma- 
turity. Music engenders and promotes good feeling, 
The blending of the voices of parents and children 
in song strengthens the ties that bind them together, 
and the love that centres about the home fireside. 
It renders home attractive, interesting, and beautiful ; 
and in every home circle where it is tolerated and 
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cultivated, there will be found a greater freedom 
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from all those discords and inharmonious contep. 
tions, that render so many parents miserable and 
their children anxious to find a more congenial atmos 
phere elsewhere. Music is not an unmanly or efiemi- 
nate way of spending one’s time, as many unrefined 
parents aver when they proscribe even the coveted fid. 
dle their sons enjoy scraping in the attic. Every home 
should have a musical instrument in it that can be used 
as an accompaniment to the family voices. It will give 
employment and amusement to the children in their 
otherwise unoccupied hours. It will keep them at 
home, and very often out of bad influences elsewhere, 





THE DEAREST SPOT 


W. T. Waicuton. 











All the world is not so cheer - ing, As home, sweet 
For home, sweet home, 


All the worldbe sides I’ve 


The dear-est spot of earth to me, Is home, sweet home, The fairy land I’ve longed to see 
* I’ve taught my heart the way to prize My home, sweet home, I’ve learned to look with lover’s eyes, On 
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home, sweet home, There how charmed the > “se of hearing, There where hearts are so endearing, 
home, sweet home. There where vows are truly plighted, There where hearts are so u - ni - ted, 





The dear - est spot of 
The dear - est spot of 


earth to me, is home, sweet home; The fair - y land I’ve longed to see, Is home, sweet home. 








What an auxiliary is music to the teacher, bright- 
ening up dull faces, inspiring cheerfulness that be- 
comes an impetus to labor, softening and soothing 
nervous irritation often so difficult to contend against, 
which has been excited by the crowded school im- 
patient under the restraint and monotony of position 
and occupation! Think, too, of each child frequently 
going home at night, like the honey-laden bee, with 
a gay little song to charm the work-wearied father’s 
heart; a lullaby which, sung over the baby’s cradle, 


shall soothe the mother’s spirit while it closes baby’s 
eyes; holy hymns that make the very roof tree 
a better shelter for the hearts beneath it. Thus the 
influence of the public school goes out blessing and 
blest; and we gather sheaves of joy to hold close to 
humble hearts,thankful that we may be permitted to aid 
in making the world happier and better,as well as wiser; 
that we, too, amid the silent, unseen influences, are 
serving our country and our God, and at the same time 

the useful lesson of how to labor and to wait. 
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JAMIE'S ON THE STORMY SEA. Sensiiesoviiens 
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1. Ere the twilight bat was flitting, In e sun-set, at her knitting, Sang a lone - ly 
2. Warmly shone the sunset glowing; Sweetly breath’dthe young flow’rs blowing; Earth with beauty 
3. Cur - few bells re-motely ringing Mingled with that sweet voice singing, And the last red 
4- How could I but list, and lin-ger, To the song, and near the sin- ger, Sweetly woo - ing 
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maid-en, sit-ting Un-derneath her threshold tree; And, ere daylight died be-fore us, 
o - ver- flow-ing, Seemedthehome of love to be, As those an-gel tones as-cending, 
ray seemed clinging, Lin-geringly to tower andtree; Near-er as I came, and nearer, 
Heav’n to bring her Ja- mie from the storm-y sea; Andwhileyether lips didnameme, 
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And the vesper stars shone o’er us, Fit-ful rose her tender chorus,“ Jamie’s on the stormy sea.” 
With the scene and season blending, Ever had the same low ending, “ Jamie’s on the stormy sea.” 
Finer rose the notes, and clearer! Oh! ’twas Heaven itself to hear her, “ Jamie’s onthe stormy sea!” 
Forth I sprang, my heart o’ercame me; “Grieve no more, love, 1 am Jamie, Home returned toloveand thee,” 
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1. Whenthegreen leaves come again, my love, When the green leavescome again, Why put on a dark and 
2. Ah! the spring will still be like the last, Of its prom - ise false and vain, And the summer diein 
3. So the seasons pass, and so our lives, Yet I nev - er will complain; But I sigh, while yet I 
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cloud-y face, When the green leaves, When the green leaves, When the green leaves come again? 
win-ter’sarms, Ere the green leaves, Ere the green leaves, Ere the green leaves come a- gain. 
know not why, Whenthe green leaves, When the green leaves, When the green leaves come again. 
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Nay, lift up your thankful eyes, my love! Sure as earth lives under winter’s snow, 
Thinking less of grief or pain; Sure as love lives under pain,— 
For as long as hill and vale shall last, It is good to sing with every thing, 


Will the green leaves come again, When the green leaves come again 























MILTON BRADLEY Co. 


Pennsylvania Headquarters for Drawing 
and Manuel Art Supplies of all kinds 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRADLEY WATER COLORS 

ECONOMO GRAYONS in metal boxes 

SPRINGFIELD INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 
KITS 

ADHEZO 
The BRADLEY DRAWING PAPERS and BULL’S EYE 
TINTED GONSTRUCTION PAPERS are familiar to really 
every Public School. 


Send for catalog and prices 


MUILTON BRADLEY Co. 








17TH & ARCH STREETS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
INSTITUTION RECIPES 


Schools, Colleges, Hospitals and Other Institutions 
By EMMA SMEDLEY 


Director Department of School Lunches, Philadelphia Public Sshools 


Institution Recipes is unlike the usual cookery book which is 
designed for use in the home, as these recipes are in quantities to 
serve fifty to one hundred and fifty portions. This third edition has 
been carefully revised and many new recipes for soups, meats, 
salads, sandwiches and desserts have been added. 

A new feature of the book is the addition of the caloric value 
of each recipe. This will greatly simplify the labor of planning the 
balanced menu. 

Institution Recipes has proved indispensable to the dietitian 
in hospitals, colleges, school lunch rooms, in the U. S. Government 
cantonments and base hospitals, and in the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. 
cafeterias in all parts of the United States, Canada and France. 

The teacher of Home Economics cannot afford to be without 
this standard work as a general reference book and as a text book 
for the courses in Institutional Management. 


Price, $3.00 Postpaid 


MISS EMMA SMEDLEY, 6 East Front Street, Media, Pa. 





























